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1. Exercise. 

konnichi wa tenki ga iika? taihen (goku) ii. niwa ye 
ikimasho ka? niwa wa okii ka chiisai ka ? domo niwa wa 
goku (taihen) chiisai. niwa ni hana ya ki ga arimas' ka? 
hana wa oi ga, ki ga s'kunai. hana ga s'ki des' ka? hana 
ga goku s'ki des'. sumire wa aoi ka? sumire wa murasaki 
des'. donna ha ga hosoi ka? mats' no ki no ha ga hosoi. 
itsu hoka no ki no ha ga ochimas' ka? fuyu no hajime 
ni ochimas'. kono chiisai ike ni donna uwo ga orimas' ka? 
oku no koi ga orimas'. uwo ga s'ki des' ka? koi ga s'ki 
des'. nats' no hi wa atsui ga, kono ki no kage ga itsu 
mo suzushii. 

2. Exercise. 

momo ga s'ki des' ka? hai, taihen s'ki des'. baba 
ga kawa ye kuru to, momo wo hitots' mimash'ta. sono 
momo wa kawakami kara nagarete kimash'ta. umaso desh'ta 
kara, baba ga sore wo tabeyo to omoimash'ta ga, tsui ni 
totte motte uchi ye ikimash'ta. jiji ga yama kara kaeri- 
mash'ta. momo wo f'tats ni watte miru to, sono naka ni 
uts'kushii ko ga orimash'ta. jiji baba wa ko- wo mite 
taihen yorokobimash'ta. sugu ni yu wo ts'kawasemash'ta ga, 
ko wa tarai wo sashiagete nagedash'tara, f'tari ga sono 
chikara ni odorokimash'ta. ko ga dandan Okiku narimash'- 
tara, Onigashima ye takaramono wo tori ni ikimash'ta. baba 
ga Momotaro ni kibidango wo bento ni yarimash'ta kara, 
Momotaro wa dango wo koshi ni ts'kete sugu ni ie wo 
demash'ta. ' 

3. Exercise. 

Momotaro wa s'koshi itta toki ni, doko ye kimash'ta 
ka? okii kawa ye kimash'ta. doko kara inu ga kimash'ta 
ka? kawa no muko kara kimash'ta. Momotaro no koshi 
ni ts'keta dango wa ii dango desh'ta ka? hai, Nippon 
ichi no dango desh'ta. inu ga dango wo moraimash'ta ka? 

1* 
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hai, moraimash'ta. lioka no tomo mo dango wo moraimash'ta 
ka? hai, saru mo kiji mo dango wo moraimash'ta. doko 
ye Momotaro ga tomo wo tsurete ikimash'ta ka? oni wa 
mon wo akete Momotaro inu saru kiji wo iremash'ta ka? iie, 
mon wo shimete dare mo iremasen'. dare ga ichiban saki ni 
hei wo koemash'ta ka? kiji wa mon wo tobikoete tsugi ni 
saru wa hei wo norikoemash'ta. mon no naka ni oku 
no oni ga orimash'ta. sono oni ga Momotaro ya sono tomo 
to tatakaimash'ta. Momotaro ga tsui ni taisho no Akandoji 
wo shibariagete sbimaimash'ta. sore kara hoka no oni ga 
kosan shimash'ta. Momotaro ga takaramono wo totte 
kuruma ni tsumasete motte uchi ye kaerimash'ta. 

4. Exercise. 

ano kawazu wo goran! nan' to oki na yats' de wa 
arimasen' ka! kono hen ni kawazu ga tak'san orimas' kaV 
iroiro orimas' ga, mina sonna ni Okiku arimasen . o kuni 
de wa kawazu wo taberu hito ga gozaimas' ka? kawazu 
wo taberu hito ga s'kuno gozaimas'. aji ga waruku nai to 
iimas' ga, atoashi bakari tabemas'. aru Osaka no kawazu ga 
Kyoto wo mi ni ikimash'ta ga, Kyoto to Osaka no aida ni 
takai yama ga arimas' kara, yoyo noborimash'ta. mine no 
ue de hoka no kawazu wo ippiki mimash'te : anata wa 
kono hen no kawazu des' ka ? to toimash'ta. hoka no 
kawazu wa: ima Kyoto kara kimash'te Osaka ye iku tochu 
des'. anata wa doko ye ? to toikaeshimash'ta. koko 
kara Osaka made toi n' des' ka? amari toku nai n' des 
ga, michi ga waruk'te sono ue kyo kiko ga atsui kara, 
taihen kutabiremash'ta. sonnara s'koshi yasumimasho. soke 
de ni-hiki no kawazu ga takai ki no kage ni suwatte 
Osaka no kawazu wa Osaka no koto, Kyoto no kawazu wa 
Kyoto no koto wo kuwashiku hanashimash'ta ga, dandan 
osoku nariniash'ta kara, kyo tabi wo yamemasho to omoi- 
mash'te wakarete ryoho ga kita tokoro j'^e kaerimash'ta. 

5. Exercise. 

Hanao wa me ga waruk'te mo mainiehi hon wo 
yomimash'ta ga, tsui ni gambyo ni kakarimash'te ii isha 
ga nakatta kara, dandan me ga waruku natte mekura ni 
nariraash'tii. kane ga aru to, yowatari wo suru koto ga 
yasui keredomo, kane ga nak'te wa, makoto ni komarimas'. 



Hanao mo wakak'te mo nani ka kagyo wo seneba nari- 
masen'. donna kagyo ga ii ka? to kangaemash'ta ga, 
dome, mekura wa fujiyu des'. sore de wa amma to biwa 
no keiko wo shimash'ta ga, omoshiroku nak'te tamarimasen' 
kara, toto yamemash'ta. soko de bungaku wo yaru koto 
wo kesshin sbiniash'ta ga, jibun de hon wo yomu koto ga 
dekimasen' kara, hito ni hon wo yonde movatte kikimash'ta 
ga, kioku ga yok'te kiita koto wo kessh'te wasureraasen'. 
sono hoka shimbo ga tsuyok'te nichi ya benkyo shimash'ta 
kara, dandan nadakai gak'sha ni narimash'te jibun de deshi 
wo atsumete furui hon wo koshaku shimash'ta. 

hon wa omoshirok'te wa ii ga, kono hon wa mattaku 
omoshiroku nak'te tamarimasen'. — kyo no ji wa yoku 
narimash'ta ga, kami wa sonna ni kitanak'te wa narimasen'. 
— kono fade wa yawarakak'te shiyo ga arimasen'. ink' ga 
usukutte ji ga miemasen'. 

6. Exercise. 

me no ue ni kobu no aru kikori ga arimash'ta ga, 
sono kobu ga taihen okikute komarimash'ta. aru hi yama 
ni itta toki ni, tenki ga waruku natte uchi ye kaeru koto 
ga dekinakatta kara, ki no uro ni haikonde matte orimash'ta. 
shikashi ame ga dandan hageshiku natta kara, kono tokoro 
ga sabishikutte osoroshikute shikata ga arimasen' ga, kyo 
yamimasen' to, ash'ta made koko ni todoraarimasho to 
omoimash'ta. yonaka goro ni oku no mezurashii mono ga 
ki no chikai tokoro ye atsumatte kite sakamori wo hiraki- 
mash'ta. kikori wa sore wa oni ni soi nai to omoimash'ta 
ga, sake ga s'ki des' kara, kono monodomo no tokoro ye 
itte ippai kudasaimasen' ka? to iimash'ta. so suru to oni 
wa moshi omae ga, yoku odoru koto ga dekimas' to, ippai 
yarimas' to kotaemash'ta. soko de kikori ga odorihajime- 
mash'ta ga, sono odori ga nakanaka jozu desh'ta kara, oni 
ga yorokonde sake wo tak'san nomasemash'ta. tsui ni 
yoake goro ni onidomo ga dekakemash'ta toki ni hitori 
ga kikori no me no ue no kobu wo mite sore wa nan' da 
ka? okashii mono da to iimash'te te wo nobash'te kobu 
wo nugitotte jibun no me no ue ni kutts'kemash'ta. ash'ta 
made kash'te kure ! myoban mada koko ye kuru naraba, 
kaeshimasho to iimash'te dekakete sbimaimash'ta. kikori 
wa taihen shiawase na koto to omotte uchi ye kaette mlna 
nyobo ni hanash'te tomo ni yorokobimash'ta. 
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7. Exercise. 

aru ie no yane kai-a kawara ga icbi-mai oehimash ta 
kara, shujin ga deiri no daiku wo yonde yane no shufuku 
wo iits'kemash'ta keredomo, daiku wa: «o taku no yane 
wa tsurei no hashigo yori mo tako gozaimas' kara, ajiro 
wo kakenakereba todokimasen'. shikashi ajiro wo kakereba, 
5ku no zaimoku ga irimas' kara, zuibun kane ga kakari- 
masbo» — to iimasb'ta. «sonnara shufuku wo sbinai ho 
ga ii to omou ka?5> to shujin ga toimash'ta ga, daiku wa: 
« shufuku wo shinakereba, ame ga morimas' kai-a, dandan 
tenjo ga kowareru to, tsui ni ajiro wo kakeru hiyo yori 
mo songai ga okii desho» — to iimash'ta. «sore de wa 
do suru d'aro?» — to shujin ga kangaemasli'ta. soko de 
teishu no mus'ko ga: «ototsan, kono aida gakko de Kawa- 
mura Zuiken no hanashi wo kikimash'ta. sono hito ga 
wazuka no kane de yane no shufuku wo shimash ta» — to 
iimash'ta kara, chichi wa: «do shimash'ta ka?» • — ■ to 
toimash'ta. soko de kodomo wa: «Kawamura ga tako wo 
agete yane wo kosash'te ie no ushiro ni otoshimash'ta. soko 
de takoito ni 0-nawa wo shibarits'kete hikidash'ta nochi ni, 
shokunin ga nawa wo ts'tatte yane ni nobotte shufuku wo 
shimash'ta* — to kuwashiku hanashimash'ta. chichi mo 
daiku mo kore wo kiite naruhodo, ii kufu da to itte kodomo 
wo taiso homemash'ta. soko de daiku ga Kawamura to 
onaji yo ni wazuka no kane de yane no shufaku wo shi- 
mash'ta. 

sake yori mo o cha ga ski des'. sono hoka sake wo 
nomu yori mo o cha wo nomu h5 ga karada no tame des'. 
kono f'tats no chawan no uchi de dochira ga o ki ni irimas' 
ka? kono ho ga ii to omoimas'. kotoshi no fuyu wa 
sakunen no fuyu hodo samll gozaimasen'. kono sbimbun 
ga yoku nai ga, sbimbun wo minai yori mashi da. kono 
hon wa yoraeba yomu hodo omoshiroku narimas'. 

8. Exercise. 

Matsuyama to iu tokoro ni shojiki na hito ga sai to 
kodomo to issho ni sunde orimash'ta. sono fQfu no ko 
wa otoko desh ta ka onna desh'ta ka? taiso kirei na onna 
desh'ta. do sh'te sono kanai ga kurash'te orimash'ta ka? 
kodomo wo te no naka no tama no yo ni kawaigatte 
muts'mashiku kurash'te orimash'ta. naze otto ga miyako 
ye noborimasb'ta ka? yoji ga arimash'ta kara, hito wo 



okuru yori jibun de yuku ho ga ii to omoimash'ta. yon- 
dokoronai yoji wo suru toki ni wa bayakereba hayai hodo 
ii. Echigo kara miyako ye yuku koto wa sono toki wa 
micbi ga warukatta kara, ima hodo yasukti nakatta. ima 
wa tets'do ni notte yuku koto wa nani yori mo yasui koto 
ties', mus'me wa tabi no konnan wo shirimasen' desh'ta 
kara, tonarimura ye , yuku yori mo muzukash'ku aai to 
omoimash'ta. miyako ga tok'te mo aruku yori hoka ni 
shikata ga arimasen desh'ta. kodomo wa chichi no rusu ni 
■ostonashiku arimash'ta ka? taigai no kodomo no yo ni 
otonashikattari otonashiku nakattari desh'ta. omae ga oto- 
nashikereba rippa na miyage wo motte kuru d'aro. haha 
wa riko de shinsets' na onna desh'ta kara, kodomo wo 
teinei ni kySiku shimash'ta. 

9. Exercise. 

chichi no motte kita ningyo wa kowareyas'ku nai no 
ni, aru hi mus'me no te kara ochite kowarete shimaimash'ta. 
haha ga kawairashii kodomo no kanashii no wo mite : 
«kanashimu ni oyobimasen'. ototsan ga omae ni kitto 
kowareta ningyo to onaji yo ni kirei na no wo katte kureru 
d'aro» — to itte nagusamemash'ta. dandan mus'me ga 
okiku natte sono koko na no to kyod5 no ii no wa makoto 
ni kanshin desh'ta. koto ni haha ga byoki ni kakarimash'ta 
toki ni mus'me ga kokoro wo tsukush'te kambyo shimash'ta. 
haha wa itami no kibishii no wo koraeru koto ga dekinak'te 
kusuri no nigai no to isha no beta na no ni kogoto wo 
ii, heya ga atsui no ni samui samui to itte makoto ni kuru- 
shiso desh'ta. tsui ni haha ga mo tas'karanai to omoimash'ta 
kara, mus'me ni otto kara moratta kagami wo katami ni 
kuremash'te tsui ni naktinarimash'ta. sono go chichi wa 
yo ga atte soto ye demash'ta toki, mus'me ga sabishii no 
ni kanjite kagami wo toridash'te sono mezurashii no wo 
yorokonde sono omote wo mimash'ta ga, omote ni mieru 
kao no wakawakashii no ni haha no kao to omoimash'te 
mainichi kagami wo nagamete s'koshi anshin shimash'ta. 

10. Exercise. 

haha no isshuki ga sunda toki ni, otto ga mata hitori 
no tsuma wo mukaeta. hajime wa fuha ga okoranakatta ga, 
dandan mamahaha ga ijiwaru wo hajimeta. otto ga rei no 
mamahahakonjo to omotta. haha ga sode de namida wo 



fuita. naze odoroita ka? so omoeba ii. so omottara 
yokatta. fusuma wo akete heya ni haitta. haittara mus'me 
wo mitaro. so ieba so des'. kyo kara heya ni komotte 
benkyo itaso. jippi wo tadashitai to omotta. kagami wo 
sode no sh'ta ni kakuse (kakushiyo, kakushina) ! kodomo ga 
haha wo shitatta. iits'kereba tegami wo kako. iits'ketara 
tegami wo kaitarO. kotoba wo kiita. ie wo uro ka? ie 
wo kao ka nro ka wakarimasen'. Nihongo wo manabitai. 
akari wo keseba kuraku narimas'. asa kara ban made kaseida. 
namida wo fuke (fukiyo, fukina) ! naze mamahaha wo noroo 
to omotta ka? to sbikatta. hito wo maneita. o-goe de 
yonda toki ni, koko ni oru to kotaeta. 

11. Exercise. 

kikanai. kikanakatta. kikanakattara (kikanandara) 
yokatta. mus'me ga chichi no hiza ni torits'kanakatta. 
yobanakattara. hito wo norouna (o noroi de nai yo) ! moshi 
mamahaha wo norowanakattara chichi ga shikaranakattaro. 
so omouna (so o omoi de nai yo) ! heya ni komoi'umai. 
kagami wo sode no sh'ta ni kakusanakereba (kakusaneba), 
chichi ga sore wo miru d'aro. kao wo miseruna (o mise 
de nai yo) ! kane wo yaranakattara yokattaro. ton yori 
towan' ho ga ii. sliina wo tsutsumanakatta. kodomo wa 
chichi ni ninai. omoits'kanakatta ka? sakura no hana ga 
mo chitta. kono mise de negirazu ni kau ho ga ii. rojin 
ga subette taoreta. tadaima maitta. myonichi mata mairito 
gozaimas'. kore ga iranai. iranakereba kawanai. katana 
wo nigitte teki no kubi wo kitta. sono kao wo mishirana- 
katta ga, sono koe wo kiita toki ni sugu ni kikishitta. 
hara ga hette kimash'ta. hayaku kaereba ii. to wo shi- 
meta. kono tatami ga shimetta. ya wo ita ga, atarana- 
katta. kutabireta kara, sugu ni neyo. sakuya s'koshi mo 
nenakatta. hi ga teranai. kore wa taihen ki ni itta. o 
ki ni iranakereba kawanai ho ga ii. naze na wo kaeta ka? 

12. Exercise. 

aru hi tora ga neko ni mukatte: watashi yori kitsui 
kemono ga nai to ibatte iimash'ta. soko de neko wa: anata 
wa so ieba so des' keredomo, ano kumo ni notte iru koko 
ye chikayotte kiso na mono wa nan' des' ka? to totara, 
tora ga aoide miru to, ryo ga kuchi kara hi wo fukidash'te 
ya wo iru yo ni hayaku tends kimash'ta kara, odoroite 
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tobu yo ni nigete shimaimash'ta. ryo ga sore wo mite 
waratte : haha ! tora ga ikura ibatte mo sugu nigeta. sate 
watashi ni kanau dobuts' ga nai to iimash'ta. kumo ga 
kono koman na kotoba wo kiile taiben ni okotte ryo wo 
otosh'te watashi wa omae yorl tsuyoku nai ka? to iimash'ta 
keredomo, shibaraku tatte . kaze ga dete kumo wo fukitoba- 
shimash'ta. kaze ga dandan hageshiku natta kara, neko 
ga hito no ie ni bikkonde tenki ni naru koto wo mato to 
omoimash'ta. ie no naka ni fufu ga ando no katawara ni 
suwatte otte kaze ni kamawazu ni otto ga hon wo yonde 
nyobo ga nuimono wo sh'te otta. neko wa do sh'te kazo 
ga fukikomanai ka to kangaeta ga, mado no shoji wo mite 
kitto kono mono ga kaze wo fusegu to wakarimash'te shoji 
no chikara wo kansbin shimash'ta. shikashi yagate fulii 
ga ando wo kesh'te nemash'ta toki ni, ana no naka kaia 
nezumi ga dete shoji wo kajitte tsui ni ana wo akete 
shimaimash'ta kara, nezumi wa shoji yori mo tsuyoi ga, 
watashi ga nezumi wo koroseba, watashi ga sekai no ichi- 
ban tsuyoi mono de wa nai ka? to kangaete tobidete ne- 
zumi wo korosh'te kurairaash'ta. 

13. Exercise. 

myonichi s'koshi hayaku okite sampo ni dete wa do 
des' ? — kono ie wa beni'i ga yok'te yaohin mo takaku nai 
keredomo, asa kara ban made denkitets'do ga torisugite 
taihen yakamashii kara, kanai ga susumete mo karinai ho 
ga ii to omoimas'. — naze okusama wo tsurezu ni shiba 
ye oide nasaimash'ta ka? — konnichi michi de subette 
taorete ashi wo kujiite isshukan bakari soto ye deru koto 
ga dekinak'te komarimas'. — kuts' wo nugazu ni heya ni 
haitte wa (hairu koto wa) narimasen'. — heya ni hairii 
mae ni kuts' wo nuganak'te wa (nuganeba, nuganakereba) 
narimasen'. — kyo wa o matsuri des' kara, komban osoku 
uchi ye kaette kite mo ii n' des'. — shinamono ga ii ga, 
motte kita kane ga tarinai kara, kaitak'te mo yamemasho. 

— sugu ni havai nasaimasen' de mo yoroshiu gozaimas' 
kara, go enryo naku motte oide nasai (o mochi kudasai). 

— Nihonjin ga Taiwan wo senryo sh'te kara, sono shima 
no arisama ga daibu kawatte kimash'ta. — kono tets'do 
ga denki ni natte kara, watakushi ga noru no wa kyo 
hajimete des'. — mada kippu wo kawanakatta kara, isoida 
teishaba ni ikimasen' to, kisha no ma ni aimasumai. 



— lo- 
ll. Exercise. 

s'koshi shoji wo akete kure! daidokoro ga kusubutte 
ite tamaranai. — mo nagaka koko de matte ite mo hito 
ga konai kava, kaette ikimasbo. — • Nihon no furo wa SeiyO 
no furo yori mo cbiisak'te hito ga shagamu — shagamaneba 
naran' — yo ni dek'te orimas'. — furoba ye itte mo 
furo no yoi ga dek'te iru ka mite kure! — mada dek'te 
imasen'. gejo ga ima hi wo okosh'te yu wo wakash'te 
imas'. — sonnara dekitara, sugu watashi wo yonde kure! 

— kesa yaoya ni iroiro no yasai wo motte koi to iits'keta 
ga, mada motte kimasen' ka? hai, atsnraeta mono wo mina 
motte kimash'ta. — kono kawa ni izen itabashi ga kakatte 
imash'ta ga, konaida no 0-mizu de kowarete ochimash'ta 
kara, ima ishibasbi wo tsukutte imas' ga, mada dekiagatte 
imasen' uchi wa watashibune de watarn yori hoka ni sbikata 
ga arimasen'. — itsu goro dekiagarimasho ka? mO icbi- 
nen-kan kakarimasho. — anata wa kyo sampo ni demasen' 
ka? mada iroiro no yoji ga atte deru koto ga dekimasen' 
ga, yoji ga sunda naraba (sundara), sugu ni demas'. — 
konnichi wa doko ye oide nasaimas' ka? mainichi onaji 
miobi wo aruite sampo sh'te imas' (sampo shimas'). — A. 
san wa doko ni sunde iru ka shitte imas' ka? konaida 
made Motodaikucho ni sunde imash'ta ga, hikkosh'ta to 
kikimasb'ta. ima no sumai wa shitte imasen'. — danna san 
ga mo okimash'ta ka? mada hayo gozaimas' kara, okite 
imasen' desho. — kodomo ga mo gakko ye ikimasb'ta ka? 
itte imasumai. 

15. Exercise. 

doohii-a ye o dekake ni narimas' (ka) (o dekake nasai- 
mas', o dekake de gozaimas' ka)? — komban nan'doki ni 
kaeri nasaimas' ka? — itsu go shuttats' ni narimas' ka? 

— konnichi wa dochira ye oide ni narimas' ka? — Taro 
ga mo gakko ye itta n' des' ka? ie, itta n' de wa ari- 
masen', mada nete iru n' des'. — sakujits' nani ka yoji 
ga arimash'ta no de, go issho ni mairu koto ga dekimasen' 
no de, zannen desh'ta. — anata wa kesa icbiba ye oide 
ni narimash'ta (oide desh'ta) ga, nani ka ii mono wo o kai 
nasatta no des' ka? — ie, kau tsumori de wa nakatta, 
hiyakasbi bakari itashimash'ta no des'. — naze konna ni 
buts'buts' itte oru n' des'! danna no mae de buts'buts' 
iu n de wa (ja) nai (iu mono de wa nai, itte wa ikenai). 
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-r— ima nats' no kyujits' des' kara, kodomo ga ichi-nichi 
asonde iru bakari n' des'. — anata wa kntabirete imas' 
kara, konniolii no o keiko wo yamete wa do des' ka? — 
arigato. kutabirete ite mo benkyo suru no des'. — mesbi 
ga mada dekite inai n' des' kara, chotto niwa ni ikimasho. 

— kono mae omae ni watasb'ta tegami wo ytibinkyoku ye 
dash'ta no ka? — naze hayaku kaette konakatta no 
des' . ka ? 

16. Exercise. 

ano bito wa taihen benkyo de, itsu mo hon wo youde 
imas'. ie, benkyo suru yo de, benkyo shimasen' ; hon wo 
yomi wa shimas' ga, shosets' bakari yonde imas'. — ano 
ie wa kaimash'ta ka? kai wa itashimasen' ga, karimash'ta. 

— shitateya ga atsuraeta kimono wo motte konakatta ka? 
ki "vva shimasen' ga, kimono wo okurimash'ta. — komban o 
taku de gozaimas' naraba, iroiro tazunetai koto ga arimas' 
kara, chotto ukagatte mo yoroshiu gozaimas' ka? uchi ni 
ori wa itashimas' ga, taihen isogashii kara, myoban oide 
kudasai. — kesa no shimbun wo goran nasatta ka? miru 
koto wa mimash'ta ga, hima ga nakatta kara, dempo bakari 
yomimash'ta. — konaida A. san ni awanakatta ka? awanai 
koto wa nai ga, mare ni aimash'ta. — anata no o kangae 
de wa ikusa ga okorimasho ka? okoru koto wa okorimasho 
ga, itsu bajimaru ka wakarimasen'. • — ■ koko ni B. san ga 
snnde imas' kara, chotto ukagaimasho. koko ni sunde wa 
imas' ga, sakuban Yokohama ye itta kara, hairu no wa 
dame des'. — - sakuya hijo ni kaze ga fuite imash'ta kara, 
maru de nenai koto wa nakatta ga, tabitabi me ga same- 
mash'ta. — mada hakurankai ye itta koto ga arimasen' 
ka? mo ni-san-do itta koto ga arimas'. — mada Pujisan 
ni nobotta koto wa arimasen' ga, kinjits' noboro to omoimas'. 

— konogoro tenki ga waruk'te michi ga warui kara, sampo 
ni yuku koto ga dekimasen'. — kono dempo wa usorash'ku 
miemas'. sonna koto wa aru wake ni wa mairimasen'. • — suri 
ga junsa wo mita toki ni, hashitta no hashiranai no de wa 
nai, tobi yo ni hashitta. — kodomo ga sawaida no sawa- 
ganai no de wa nai, hijo ni sawaida. 

17. Exercise. 

shoji wo shimenai to (shimeneba, shimenakereba), akari 
ga kieru desho. sonnara shimete kudasai. — Nihon no 
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shimbun wo yomu koto ga dekitara yoi ga. — meshi ga 
dekita made chotto niwa ni oide nasattara do de gozaimas'. 

— kono hempi na tokoro ni otta toki ni kari wo sh'tari 
fune wo koidari suru yori boka ni nani mo shimasen'. — 
watashi mo kari wo suru no ga s'ki des' keredomo, kono 
kinjo ni kemono mo tori mo nai kara, doko ye ittara yokaro 
ka? anata wa raigets' Hokkaido ye oide nasaritai to 
ossharimash'ta ga, as'ko ni kuma mo hoka no kemono mo 
tak'san orimas' kara, tada jliiyomenkyo wo ukereba, o 
kokoro shidai ni kari wo nasaru koto ga dekimas'. juryo- 
menkyo wo ukeneba (ukanak'te wa) narimasen' ka? men- 
kyo ga nakereba, kari wo suru koto ga dekimasen'. doko 
ye tanomeba menkyo wo ukeraremas' ka? Tokyo de wa 
keisbicho des' keredomo, narudake bayaku tanomu ga ii 
no des'. — itsu go shuttats' nasarito gozaimas' ka? yoji 
ga sundara (sumeba, sumu to, sunda naraba), sugu sbuttats' 
itashitai mono de gozaimas'. — kore kara yiibinkyoku ye 
insbi wo kai ni ikimas' ga, issho ni ittara do des' ? yoro- 
shii. sosh'te as'ko kara banmeshi wo kui ni rj'Oriya ye iku 
koto ga dekimas'. — nan' to ieba ii no da? 

18. Exercise. 

tenki ga kumotte kite sugu ame ga furiso des' kara, 
hayaku ucbi ye kaette kasa wo motte kite kure! — kasa 
wo motte mairimasb'ta. — mo tabete sbimatta kara, deka- 
keyo. — tameta kane wo doko no ginko ye azukete oki- 
masho ka? — tomodachi to issho ni yuku yakusoku wo 
sh'te okimash'ta ga, do sh'te matte otte mo konakatta kara, 
hitori de dete shimaimash'ta. — kyo taihen shigoto wo 
sh'te otta kara, daibu kutabirete kimash'ta. — anata no 
koko ye oide nasaimaah'ta no wa bajimete des' kara, go 
annai itashimasho. — go ryoshin ga go soken des' kara, 
go anshin nasaimashi. — kono f'tari no ko wa tagai ni 
asobiau tabi ni, sugu ni kenka shihajimemas'. ■ — anata, ben 
na oto ga sh'te iru no de wa nai ka? sore wa bansho 
des'. kono kinjo ni kaji ga denakattara yoi no ni. — kono 
yama ni sh'ka ga tak'san orimas' ga, sessho kindan no 
basho de, koros' koto wa kinjite imas'. — muri ni hito wo 
karonjite wa ikemasen'. — kyo wa mo jubun ni benkyo 
sh'ta to kangaemas'. nokori wa asu no koto (asu ni) shiyo. 

— hayaku uchi ye kaeranai to, haha ga shimpai itasbimas' 
kara, mo o itoma itashimas'. — kono mise ni rippa na 
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mono ga arimas' ga, kane wo motte imasen' kara, kau koto 
wo yoshi ni sh'te hiyakashi bakari ni itashimasho. 

19. Exercise. 

kono tegami wo hayaku yubinbako ye irete moraitai. 

— shits'rei nagara, kono shimbun no wakaran' tokoro wo 
tokiakash'te itadakito gozaimas'. — tabako ippon meshiagare! 

— sore de wa ippon itadakimas'. — anata wa kaze wo o 
meshi ni narimash'ta to kikiraash'ta ga, go kinjo made 
mairimasb'ta kara, chotto agarimash'ta. — ima o itoma 
itashimas' ga, kinjits' mata o me ni kakarimasho. — ima 
made Nihongo wo oshiete moraimash'ta sensei ga gaikoku 
ye ikimash'ta ga, hoka no ii sensei wo go zonji de gozai- 
masen' ka? — hayaku yu no sh'taku wo sh'te moraitai. 
hai, sugu ni sh'taku sh'te agemas'. — roka ga kurai kara, 
o kyaku ni akari wo ts'kete o age mose! — sore wa rippa 
na tokei de gozaimas'. chotto haiken itashito gozaimas'. 

— o hima ga gozaimas' nara, kono shashin wo goran ni 
ireto gozaimas'. — sakujits' haishaku itashimash'ta o kasa 
wo ima o kaesbi moshimas'. — danna ga sugu ni kaette 
kuru to ossharimash'ta kara, dozo chotto agatte o machi 
nas'tte kudasai. 

20. Exercise. 

anata wa mo jinrikisha ni o nori nasatta koto ga ari- 
mas' ka? hai, watakushi wa Hongkong ni otta toki tabi- 
tabi notta koto ga arimas'. — boku wa kyo kimi no kinjo 
made yuku kara, kimi no tokoro ni sasoi ni iko to omou. 

— kore wa omae ga motte kita mono da ka? hai, danna 
san, temae ga ichi de katta yasai de gozaimas'. — ano o 
katagata wo go zonji des' ka? hai, ano okii hito wa riku- 
gundaijin de, wakai hito wa sono ototo des'. — warera 
wa issho ni iko de wa nai ka? — watashi wa kyo segare 
ga jibun de kaita tegami wo uketotta. — • ano yats' wo 
goran ! sore wa mainichi koko ye torisugiru nondakure 
des'. — watakushi wa mada tenno heika wo mita koto ga 
arimasen' kara, kyo no kampeishiki ye iko to omoimas'. 

21. Exercise. 

ko iu yo na takai ie wa Nihon ni wa arimasen'. — 
sonna tsumaranai koto wo it'cha ikemasen'. — anata ga 
tsurete kita hito wa dare des' ka? sore wa watashi no 
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sensei des'. — sakujits' no shimbun ni dete ita dempo wo 
mita ka? a iu (yo ra) bakabakashii koto wo shinjiru hito 
ga nai to omou. — mo ko (iu yo m) natta ato de (ko 
nattara) shikata ga arimasen'. — are wa nan' to iu kenchi- 
ku des'? sore wa temmondai des'. — konya s'koshi yomise 
wo mitai mono des'. — watashi sono uohi (aida) asu no 
keiko no sh'taku wo shiyo to omoimas'. — sore kara nani 
wo suru no ka? sore kara nemasho. — sore de wa kin- 
jits' made. — kochi made oide! — sonna ni sake wo nonde 
wa ikemasen'. — kono yo na kinu wo chirimen to iimas'. 
— sore de chodo ii n' des'. — ko sh'te wa ikemasen'. — 
koko ga atsui kara, shoji wo akete kure ! — a iu (anna) 
warui kotoba wo moohiite v/a naran'. — sono jogi wo 
hitots' yokosh'te kudasai. — kocbira ye o kake kudasai ! — 
mo so (sonna ni) oso gozaimas' ka ? 

22. Exercise. 

doko no (dono) isha ni kakattara yo gozaimas' ka? 
donna (do iu) isba ni kakattara yO gozaimas' ka? kono baai 
de wa donna isha de mo ii. omae wa nani wo sonna ni naite 
oru ka? ka ga sash'te itai. sonna koto wa nan' de mo 
nai. nani ka omoshiroi koto ga arimas' ka? ie, chikagoro 
nani mo arimasen' ano hito wa ikuts' gurai ni narimasho 
ka? ano fune wa dore ga ichiban hayo gozaimas' ka? 
anata wa do omoimas' ka? sore wa nan' to iu tori des' 
ka? taku wa namban des' ka ? kono f'tats' no kaban 
wa dochira ga karui ka? sakujits' dare to issho ni koen ye 
oide des' ka? soko no ts'kue no ue ni aru fude wa dare 
no des'? kono uchiwa wa dochira ka o ki ni irimas' ka? 
dochira mo ki ni irimasen'. dochira de mo ki ni irimas'. 
dochira mo (ryoho to mo) rippa des'. nani ka oohita oto 
ga shimash'ta ga, nan' des' ka goran ! do sh'te sonna ni 
machigau koto ga dekita ka ? katte ni itte dare ka kuru 
yO ni itte kure! 

23. Exercise. 

naze mon no mae ni ozei no hito ga atsumatte kimash'- 
ta ka? kyo wa tenki mo ii kara, sampo ni deru hito ga 
tak'san aru desho. kono kuni ni wa megane wo kakete iru 
hito ga daibu aru yo des'. watakushi no niwa ni ki ga 
6i keredomo, sono uehi ni wa mats' no ki ga s'kunai. kono 
f'tari no kodomo wa donen de, sei no takasa mo hotondo 



onaji koto des'. mo hitots' kore to onaji tokei ga arimasen 
ka? uchi no kodomo wa dare mo ka mo (mina) byoki des'. 
uchi no neko ga sakuban nokosh'ta sakana wo nokorazu kutte 
shimaimash'ta. kono ueki ga amari ki ni iranai ga, hoka 
no wa ariinasen' ka? kono hombako ga amari ubiisai kara, 
mo s'kosbi oki na no wo koshiraete moraitai. kono shomots' 
no uchi ni shosets' mo aru shi rekishi mo arimas' (shosets' 
mo rekishi mo arimas', shosets' mo areba rekishi mo arimas'). 
kono gawa wa mo jubun ni kembuts' sh'ta kara, kendo wa 
mukogawa ye ittara do des' ? mukogavva ni wa bets' na 
meisho wa arimasumai. 

24. Exercise. 

konaida ichi de katta ueki wa mo karete shimaimash'ta. 
konogoro Mukojima no hana ga masakari des' kara, mi ni 
iku hito ga tak'san arimas'. hitori de ie wo dete machi 
wo arukimawatte tsui ni kaerimichi wo shiranaku natta ko- 
domo wa do narimas' ka? kino yane no ue kara ochita 
daiku wa shiniraash'ta ka? kore wa kyo hajimete mita 
mono des'. ano mezurashii koto wo hanash'ta hito wa (no 
wa) dare desh'ta ka? tadaima oki na kasa wo kabutte 
yabuketa kimono wo kite torisugita mono wa kojiki de wa 
nai ka? tomodachi no Hayashi san kara myOnichi issho ni 
shibai ye ikitaku nai ka to iu tegami wo uketorimash'ta ga, 
anata mo issho ni oide nasatte wa do des' ? Hayashi san 
wa konaida o taku de o me ni kakatta o kata des' ka? 
te ni motte iru mono wo misete kure ! kono tegami no 
haitte ita jobukuro wo hitots misete kudasai! sakujits' o 
atsurae nasaimash'ta hon wo konniohi motte mairimash'ta 
(jisan itashimash'ta). 

25. Exercise. 

sonna ni yogoreta kimono wo kite hito no ie ni haitte 
wa naran'. me no chikai hito wa kaigun ni hairu koto ga 
dekimasen'. koko ga ishi no oi yama des' kara, domo 
noboriniku gozaimas'. kinO no shimbun ni dete iru no wa 
honto des' ka? kodomo wa tsumi no nai mono des'. ano 
sumOtori wo goran! hijo ni ftotte imas'. ano hito wa 
amari enryo suru mono de, komarimas'. kono kuni wa zuibun 
hirakete imas' kara, kyoiku nO aru hito ga oi. are wa 
mattaku yaku ni tatanai yats' da. Nippon de wa Tokyo 
wa niottomo jinko no 6i tokoro des'. are wa kiryo no ii 
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onna de wa nai ka? kore wa jits' ni benkyo suru shosei 
des'. ano hito wa itsu mo chanto sh'ta nari de gaishuts' 
wo shimas'. ano hito no minari wa itsu mo chanto sh'te 
imas'. ano hito no giion wo kiite miru to, itsu mo shik- 
kari sh'te imas'. are wa shikkari sh'ta hito des'. ano hito 
no shirabe wa itsu mo nen no itta chosa wo shimas'. kore 
wa go nen no itta koto des'. kono ikusa wa kagiri no 
(ga) nai yo ni miemas'. ano hito no gakuraon wa kagiri 
ga arimas'. 

26. Exercise. 

kono ie wa ehiisak'te yo-ma sh'ka arimasen'. — o kyaku 
ga aru toki wa fusuma wo torinokete f'ta-ma wo hito-ma 
ni shimas'. — kekkon no yakusoku wo sh'ta toki ni wa 
otoko no ho de wa onna ni kanarazu obi wo hito-suji 
okuraneba narimasen'. — kono mi-hako wa kimono ga ippai 
haitte imas'. — kono hito wa taihen sake ga s'ki de, hito- 
ban ni yo-bin made nonda koto ga arimas'. — anata wa o 
ikuts' de gozaimas' ka? chodo sakujits' yats' ni nariraash'ta. 

— kono bentobako ni dango ga ikuts' haitte imas' ka? itsuts' 
bakari haitte imas'. — ano yadoya wa ii ka? mo hito-ban 
as'ko ni tomatta ga, taihen yokatta. — itsu go toohaku na- 
saimash'ta ka? kongets' no hats'ka ni tochaku itashimash'ta. 

— toshi no shimai no hi wo omisoka to iimas'. nen-nai 
kane wo karita hito ga osoku mo kono hi de harawanakereba 
narimasen'. so shinai to, kashinushi ga kite shakkin wo 
saisoku shimas'. — dono kurai no aida anata wa kondo 
Hakone ni go toryil nasaimash'ta ka? yoka bakari toryu 
itashimash'ta. — Toshino no sakura wa mina hitoe des 
keredomo, Mukojima no sakura wa yae des.' — iku-ma ga 
o iriyo des' ka? hito-ma de ii. 

27. Exercise. 

Nippon no mottomo takai yama wa Fuji des'. sono 
takasa wa iohi-man ni-sen-shaku ijo des'. ichi-ri wa san-ju- 
roku-cho des'. itcho wa oyoso hyaku-ku meter ni atarimas' 
kara, ichi-ri wa san kilometer ku-hyaku ni-ju-sh'chi meter 
ni narimas'. — Nihon no kane ni wa kahei to shihei ga 
arimas'. kahei ni wa yen, sen, rin ga atte shihei ni wa 
ichi-yen ika wa arimasen'. kahei ni wa go-yen, ju-yen, ni- 
ju-yen kinka, ichi-yen, go-jissen, ni-jissen, jissen ginka atte, 
hakudo wa ichi-mai go-sen, do wa ichi-mai ni-sen, issen, go- 
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rin ai'imas'. shihei ichi-mai wa ichi-yen, go-yen, jQ-yen, 
hyaku-yen, sen-yen to arimas'. ichi-yen wa Jgiris' no ni 
shilling s'koshi ijo ni atarimas'. — kono kawa no haba 
wa sambyaku-shaku gurai des'. — Tokyo no jinko wa 
hyaku-shi-jushi-man-nin des'. Osaka wa Tokyo yori mo chii- 
sak'tesono jinko wa haehi-ju-ni-man issen-nin das'. Meiji san-jti- 
yo-nen ni Nippon ni zairyll sh'te oru gaikokujin no kazu 
wa ichi-man san-zen go-hyaku roku-ju-nin desh'ta. sono 
uohi de otoko wa ku-sen happyaku hachi-nin atte, onna wa 
san-zen sh'chi-hyaku roku-ju-ni-nin arimash'ta. Sbinajin wa 
sh'cbi-sen ijo arimash'ta ga, Jgiris'jin wa ni-sen hyaku-ju-ku- 
nin arimash'ta. 

28. Exercise. 

kono kuni no basha wa tsUrei ni-to-biki no basha des' 
itto-biki to san-to-biki no basha wa mare ni mimas'. Hanao 
no koshiraeta hon wa ni-sen happyaku-go-jissats' desh'ta. 
anata no o niwa ni ki wa iku bon (nambon) arimas' ka? 
mats' wa sambon, ume wa ippon bakari arimas'. kesa tegaiui 
wo roku-tsu hodo kakimash'ta. ippuku meshiagare! kyo 
iroiro chiisa na kane ga irimas' kara, dozo kono sats' wo 
kuzush'te go-sen ju-mai, jissen ju-roku-mai, ichi-yen sh'chi- 
mai kudasai. ato wa doka de moraitai. ie no isu wa 
hotondo mina waruku natta kara, ju-hakkyaku no atarashii 
no wo kaO to omoimas'. hashi ichi-zen wa ikura des'? kachi 
de ryoko sura toki wa waraji ga kuts' yori nakanaka benri 
des' keredomo, yabureyasui mono des' kara, iku soku ka motte 
ikaneba narimasen'. sore de wa jissoku kurai kaimasho. 

29. Exercise. 

tokei wa nan' ji de gozaimas' ka? watakushi no wa 
tomatte imas'. watakushi no tokei wa ku-ji ni-jippun sugi 
des' ga, go-fun hodo okuremas' kara, ima jtx-go-fun sugi 
bakari des'. nan' ji ni kisha ga demas' ka? ju-ji jippun 
mae ni demas'. sonnara koko kara teishaba ye yuku no 
wa ni-nimbiki no jinriki wo tobash'te mo han-jikan ga ka- 
karu kara, zannen nagara narudake hayaku o dekake nasa- 
raneba narimasen'. anata wa nan' nen-kan kurai kono kuni 
de go ryugaku nasaimash'ta ka? mo san-nen-kan hodo koko 
ni zairyU itashimash'ta ga, domo Nihongo wa mada s'koshi 
mo shimpo shimasen'. ichi-nen wa ju-ni-ka-gets' de sore wo 
yots' ni wakete haru nats' aki fuyu no shiki to iimas'. san 

Key to Japanese Grammar. 2 
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shi go no san-ka-gets' wo haru, roku sh'chi hachi no san-ka- 
gets' wo nats', ku ju ju-ichi no san-ka-gets' wo aki, ju-ni 
ichi ni no san-ka-gets' wo fuyu to iimas'. Tokyo kara 
Osaka made no ni-to-gippu wa ikura des' ? ofkugippu des' 
ka? ie, yuku bakari des'. sonnara ju-ichi-yen go-jissen des'. 
anata ga ima o yomi nas'tte iru no wa nammai-me des ? 
ni-ju-yo-mai-me des'. ni-san-jikan hiyakash'te aruku hito mo 
aru, ichi-yen no shinamono wo kau tame ni iohi-jikan negiru 
hito mo arimas'. Meiji san-ju-yo-nen ni Nippon de korerabyo 
ni kakatta hito wa hyaku-ichi-nin de, sbinda hito wa roku- 
ju-sh'chi-nin desh'ta. donen ni kokushibyo ni kakatta sen- 
hachi-ju-ni-nin no uchi de happyaku-ju-ni-nin sunawachi oyoso 
hyaku-nin no sh'chi-ju-go ga shinimash'ta. 

30. Exercise. 

ano jishin no toki ni oku no ie ga tsuburete Ozei no 
hito ga neta mama de tsubusareta. konaida kanai ga ichiba 
ye itta toki ni suri ni kinchaku wo nusumaremash'ta. ma- 
kashibanashi no uchi de oni ni kobu wo torareta to iu no 
mo arimas'. kikori no tonari no hito ga kore wo kiita toki 
ni jibun mo kobu wo torareyo to omoimash'ta. mekura no 
amma wa kodomo ni te wo hikarete machi wo arukimawatte 
imas'. yoru no ju-ni-ji made denkitets'do ga ie no mae 
wo toru kara, do sh'te mo neraremasen'. seifu no menkyo 
wo ukenakereba, gunko wa miraremasen' . do sh'te menkyo 
ga ukaremas' ka? ano hito wa mekura des' ka? ie, yoku 
me ga miemas'. a iu kotoba wa hito no mae de nakanaka 
iwaremasen' (iemasen'). ano fune ga miraremas' ka (ano 
fune ga o me ni miemas' ka) ? anatagata no o hanashi wa 
watashi mo kikaremas' ka? sugu ni onsenba ye iku to, 
naoru ka mo shireraasen'. kono tori benkyo sureba, itsu ka 
rippa na gak'sha ni narumai mono de mo nai. f'tari no 
tomodachi wo maneita ga, dochira mo korarenakatta. sakujits* 
sampo sh'ta toki ni hachi ni hitai wo sasaremash'ta. 

31. Exercise. 

Kawamura wa shokunin wo yane no ue ye noborase- 
mash'ta. Momotaro wa takaramono wo kuruma ni tsumasete 
uchi ye kaerimash'ta. miis'me ni kega wo sasete kurerunal 
haha wa mus'me ni asobasetari mukashibanashi wo hanash'te 
kikasetari shimash'ta. watashi wa niwa no ume no mi wo 
kyo toraseru tsumori des'. ima basha wo yoi sasemas' 
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kara, dozo o nori kudasai. kono isu ga kowareta kars, 
sugu doguya ni okurasero ! kodomo ga gakko kara kaette 
kite hirumeshi wo tabeta ato de sugu ni fukushu sasete 
kudasai ! ima o hima ga gozaimas' nara, dozo nani kq. NihoD 
no shtlkan no koto wo hanash'te kikasete kudasai! yoroshiu 
gozaimas'. sore de wa kekkon do koto wo kikasete agemasho. 
kodomo ni sake wo nomasete wa ikemasen' yo. omoigake 
nai kyaku ga kita kara, sugu ni shosei wo dasb'te s'koshi 
sake no ii no wo motte kosase nasai! ima hito wo hairash'te 
wa ikenai kara, chotto engawa ni matash'te cite ! sugu gejo 
ni kodomo no kimono wo kisesasete kure! 

32. Exercise. 

chichi ga tsutsumi wo aketa toki ni, waki ni ita mus'me 
wa sono naka ni aru ningyo wo mite taihen yorokonda. 
zuibun samuku narimash'ta. daibu harete kimashta. yohodo 
atataka ni narimash'ta. koko kara Kyoto ye yuku no ni 
wa nan'-jikan gurai kakarimas' ka? ryohi wa dono (ikura) 
kurai des' ka? anata no o taku wa toi kara, yOyaku (yoyo) 
ima mairimash'ta. kore dake no bugensha ni natta kara, 
mo mae no shobai wo suru ni oyobimasen'. dozo chotto o 
machi kudasai! anata wa mada Nikko ni oide nasatta koto 
wa arimasen' ka? kondo senso ni ikeba, kore giri de mo 
aenai ka mo shiremasen'. kane sae areba, doko ye de mo 
ikaremas' (yuku koto ga dekimas'). gak'sha de mo (de sae 
mo, de sura) kono koto wo shiru koto ga dekimasen'. sazo 
o komari de gozaimasho. anata ni sura kono koto ga 
dekimasen' no ni, do sh'te watakushi ni dekimasho ka? 
watashi wa zehi Nihon ye kaeru made ni Paris no kembuts' 
wo suru tsumori des'. 

33. Exercise. 

kondo koko ye kita no wa hajiraete de wa arimasen', 
mainen ni-san-do kimas'. kono ie wa omote ni mo ushiro 
ni mo niwa ga arimas'. as'ko wo goran! muko ni mieru 
kemuri wa jokisen de wa arimasen' ka ? yama no ue kara 
orite otta toki ni, sh'ta kara hito ga nobotte kite chodo 
hambunmichi de deaimash'ta. ano rentai wa konoe des'. 
saki ni notte yuku sh'kan wa rentaicho no Osawa taisa to 
iu hito des'. moshi watashi no rusu ni shitateya ga kitara, 
asu no asa hayaku koi to iina! sendatte o taku ye agari- 
mash'ta ga, o rusu de gozaimash'te zannen desh'ta. ano 

2* 
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hito wa nenju hataraite imas'. konaida oide da shosei no 
kata ga sakikara matte imas'. danna sama wa mada o kaeri 
ni narimasen'. sore de wa nocliihodo mata agarimasho. 
okusama wa o uchi des' ka? imashigata o de ni narimash'ta. 
senya go cbiso ni narimash'ta; kyo wa chotto o rei ni 
demash'ta. kimi wa ima gakko no kaerimichi des' ka? 

34. Exercise. 

mo osoku narimash'ta kara, isoide meshi wo tabete 
ikimasho. mukashi gishiki no toki wa hyak'sho mo yahari 
kamishimo wo kiru koto ga dekimash'ta ga, kiwamete bimbo- 
nin wa sore ga dekimasen'. kondo no gikai wa hikitsuzuite 
seifuan ni doi wo shimash'takara, taigai kakutei ni narimash'ta. 
omae wa naze sonna ni guzuguzu itte oru yo? ano hito 
wa betsu ni kore to iu kagyo mo naku, tada mainichi 
burabura to asonde bakari imas'. omae wa sono_^ koto wo 
shitte iru naraba, naze sonna ni magomago sh'te iru no da? 
hijo ni shinamono ga gotagota sh'te otta. yllbe no go chiso 
de taihen ni sake ni yotte kaeri ni wa hyorohyoro sh'te 
arukemasen' desh'ta. chochin ga burabura sh'te imas'. dorobo 
ga hosoi hibashi wo motte kaban no jomae wo akeru tsu-mori 
de jo no ana ye tsukkomi, shikiri ni gachigfichi yatte ira 
tokoro ye awatadashiku haitte kita no wa kaban no mochi- 
nushi desh'ta. tenki ga yokatta kara, ni-sau-nin no byonin 
ga isha sama no yurushi wo kowazu ui niwa ye dete 
hanashi wo sh'te otta tokoro ye omote kara batabata kake- 
konde kita mono wa byoin no kozukai de arimash'ta ga, 
Ogoe de soto ye decha naran' to iimash'ta. watashi wa 
ukkari misemono wo mite iru aida ni suri ni kinchaku wo 
toraremash'ta. sonna ni bonyari sh'te iru to, kawa ye 
ochiru yo. 

35. Exercise. 

watakushi wa kesa roku-ji ni okite ano yama no ue 
wo sampo shimash'ta. Nihon de wa kikengata ga korareru 
toki wa itsu mo za wo tatte keirei wo shimas'. Jimbocho 
ni yuku ni wa Kudansaka wo orite hidari ye magaru to, 
sugu des'. shake wa ko wo umu to, kawa wo kudarimas'. 
watashi wa kono tabi Omihakkei wo megutte omoshiroi tabi 
wo shimash'ta. yusei wa taiyo wo mawatte sono kido wo 
egakimas'. Ueno ni yuku ni wa Nihonbashi kara Sujikai 
wo tori, sore kara Hirokoji wo totte Sammaibashi wo wataru 
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to, sugii des'. Mukojima je iku ni wa Sumidagawa wo 
sotte (sote) arukimas' kara^ makoto ui keshiki ga yoroshii. 
kyo wa ts'karemash'ta kara, keiko wo yasumimasho. Nihonjin 
wa ippan ni kottohin wo yorokondo moteasobimas'. ano 
Into wa nimots' no tochaku shinai wo anjite orimas'. ban- 
goro wa suzusbii kara, machi wo sampo suru hito ga oi. 

36. Exercise. 

ano hanarezashiki wa nani ni ts'kaimas' ka? sore wa 
cha no ya mata wa mitsudan ni ts'kaimas'. kono yama 
M hanarezashiki wo ts'kuro to omoimas'. subete no shina- 
mono wo sugu sono ba de mochiiru koto ga dekimas' no wa 
makato ni benri das', nan' ji ni kisha ga demas' ka? tsurei 
watakushi wa ichi-nichi ni san-do shokuji wo sbimas'. 
kuniguni no shukan ni yotte kuimono no kubets' mo arimas'. 
taku de itta tOri kono kinjo de s'koshi kaimono wo 
sh'tai kara, kimi mo issho ni kite kuren' ka? kesa ichi 
bangisha de Yokohama ye shuttats' shimash'ta. Nihon no 
furoba wa SeiyO no to chigatte oke ga arimas'. kono oke 
ni yu wo wakashi, mizugame agariyu wa sono heya ni 
sonaete orimas'. yuka wa tsilrei ita de hatte ai-imash'te 
yu ni haitte atatamareta, kono ynka de karada wo araimas'. 
kono ike ni hashi wo kakeyo t'o omoimas'. yumeshi wa doko 
de taberu no des' ka? oji san ni attara, yorosh'ku. naze 
kono atarashii kimono wo kita no ka? asobi ni iku (no) 
ni wa kaette warui kimono no ho ga ii. kono tegaime wo 
utsus' no ni wa s'kunaku mo han-jikan ga kakarimas'. kono 
tsumaranai shina wo o katami ni agemas'. taihen ano hito 
to kokoroyasli gozaimas'. 

37. Exercise. 

omae wa gakko ye yuku mae ni itsu mo sh'tayomi 
wo shinakereba narimasen'. Asakusa no mon zen (mon no 
mae) ni wa kodomo no s'ki na omacho tabemono no mise 
ga tak'san arimas^ koen nai de wa choju gyorui wo toru 
koto wa Nihon de wa kinjite arimas'. oyaji ga shinda kono- 
kata kyo ga chodo san-nen-sai ni narimas'. dobuts' no 
shurui wa kono uchti kan ni tak'san arimas'. itsu mo haru 
wa Tokyo de wa shubiki gai je hanami ni yuku no wa 
tanoshimi des'. chikakoro wa hijo ni tabo des' kara, yak'sho 
ye deta ue de nao hokoku wo tak'san kakimash'ta. Tokyo 
wa kaki ni wa kandankei ga Kwashi no hyaku-do ijo ni 
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naru koto wa metta ni arimasen'. mata fuya wa hyoten 
ika ju-shi-go-do ga ichiban samui koto des'. Aoto Saemon 
to iu hito ga kawa ye otosh'ta ju-mon no zeni wo hiroi- 
ageru tame ni ninsoku wo yatotte kawa wo sagasash'te go- 
ju-mon wo tsuiyash'ta to iu hanashi ga arimas'. 

38. Exercise. 

Nihon ni zairyu suru Seiyojin no mottomo tak'san hisho 
ni yuku tokoro wa Karuizawa to Nikko to de arimasho 
ka. kawa no botbri ye mairimas' to, hitori no mus'me ga 
kawamizu de sentaku wo sb'te orimasb'ta. mono wo ko 
sh'te oku no wa muda to omoimas'. chotto niwa ni yaku. 
moshi mo bito ga kitara sugu shirasete kure! kyo wa asa 
hiru to mo san-do bodo kusuri wo nomimasb'ta. watasbi 
wa maiasa roku-ji ka roku-ji ban ni okimas'. ototo no 
tokoro ye itte sugu ni mairu yo ni to so itte koi! tenki 
mo yokatta ga, yoji ga tak'san atta kara, sampo ni iko ka 
do sbiyo ka to omotte tsui ni ikimasen' desb'ta. jinrikisba 
to iu mono wa dare ga batsumei sb'ta ka wakarimasen'. 
anata wa myonichi kawabiraki ni oide des' ka sore to mo 
boka no tokoro ye oide nasaimas' ka? Nibon de wa mu- 
kasbi wa konnicbi aru basba to ka jinrikisba to ka iu mono 
wa nakatta. kariudo ga tori wo miru ya ina ya (miru ka 
minai ni) sugu uebimash'ta. sbitateya ye itte asu made ni 
zebi watasbi no kimono wo sbitatete oku yo ni to so itte 
kure. kanai ga kaette ku.ru made rusuban wo seneba nari- 
masen'. isogashii kara, yosbiya (tatoe) ame ga futte mo 
ikaneba narimasen'. kono tets'do ga tabun sb'cbi-gats' 
nakasforo made ni dekiagarimasho. 
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1. Beading Lesson. 

As the weather is good to-day, we will go into the 
garden. The garden is behind the house. Indeed, the garden 
is very small, the ways are narrow, the trees are few, but 
flowers there are many. I do not know all the names of 
the flowers, but this white one is a lily. That red flower 
is also pretty. What colour do you like? I like lilac. Are 
there lilac flowers? There are; the other day I saw many 
violets in the shadow of that hedge. Violets are of lilac 
colour. Look at this crooked tree! That is a pine. The 
leaves are very narrow. As to other trees, their leaves fall 
off at the beginning of winter, but the leaves of pines are 
always green. Now we shall come to the pond at once. 
Here it is. It is a very large pond indeed. Are there also 
fish in it? There are (fish) of all sorts in it. There a carp 
is visible. Besides, there are also crucians and roaches in 
it. As I give them food every day, they are not afraid of 
people at all. As on hot summer days it is cool in the 
shade of the trees by the side of the pond, one really 
feels well. But now, as we are tired already, we will return 
to the house. 

2. Beading Lesson. 

Momotam. 
In olden times there was an old man and an old 
woman. One day the old man went into the mountain to 
cut firewood, the old woman to the river to wash clothes. 
From the upper part of the river a large peach came swimm- 
ing. When the old woman had taken this and seen it, be- 
cause it seemed to be of a very good taste, she thought, 
she and the old man, being two persons, would eat it, and 
returned home with it. When the old man came back from the 
mountain, and the old woman at once offered him the peach 
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and, thinking they, being two persons, would eat it, divided 
it into two, a lovely boy came out (of it) with a cry. When 
the two persons joyfully took up the child and bathed it, 
that child lifted the basin up high and flung it down. The 
two persons were astonished at his strength^ and because 
the child had come out of the interior of a peach, they 
called it Momotaro. By and by Momotaro grew big and 
became really strong. One day he turned to the old man 
and old woman and said: "I wish to go to the Demon's 
island to take the treasures." The two persons were delight- 
ed, got up early in the morning and made millet-dumplings 
for his lunch, and gave them to him. Momotaro fastened 
these dumplings to his loin, left the house, and went over 
the mountain. 

3. Reading Lesson. 

Momotaro (conclnsion). 

When he had gone awhile, a dog came from the other 
side of the river: "Where are you going? Besides, what is 
it that you have fastened to your loin?" — "I am going 
to the Demon's island; what I have fastened to my loin are 
first-rate Japanese millet-dumplings." — "Grive me one! 
I will accompany you." — Momotaro gave him dumplings, 
and took the dog with him as a companion. Next came a 
monkey, next to that came a pheasant ; they begged (to be 
made) companions in the same way as the dog, and so they 
received dumplings. When Momotaro had taken the dog, 
monkey, and pheasant with him as his companions and 
crossed over to the Demon's island and saw it, the demons 
had shut the gate and let nobody enter. Thereupon the 
pheasant flew first and foremost over the roof, the monkey 
sprang over the fence and opened the gate from within. 

Then Momotaro, together with the dog, burst into the 
gate, fought with many demons, and at length entered by 
force the innermost part. When at that time the leader 
Akandoji with a thick iron bar began to beat Momotaro, 
Momotaro warded off the blows, and they began a hand-to- 
hand fight; at last he finished by fettering Akandoji. The 
demons were frightened, surrendered, and delivered up the 
magic cloak, magic hood, magic wand, corals, and other 
treasures. Momotaro had them laden on a waggon. "Whose 
carriage is this?" — "Momotaro's carriage." — While 



they were thus applauding, he returned home with (the 
treasures) as a present for the old man and old woman, and 
gave also part of them to the dog, monkey, and pheasant. 

4. Reading Lesson. 

The Frog of Osaka and the Frog of Kyoto. 

In olden times there lived a frog in Kyoto. This frog 
was already ,i very influential person at Kyoto, but had 
never seen Osaka yet; so he quickly made up his mind to 
see it, and started. But there was a mountain-pass on his way, 
and when he had ascended it with difficulty, another frog 
was coming up from the other side. Then both rested for 
awhile, and the frog of Kyoto was the first to ask: "You 
seem to be on a journey; where are you going?" — "I 
am a frog of Osaka; but having never seen Kyoto yet, 
I am going to see it now. Where are you going?" he asked 
in return. Then the frog of Kyoto also told him he was 
on the way to see Osaka, and both inquired of each other 
the distance of the road; but when both of them heard that 
it was hardly half of the way, they despaired. 

After a while the frog of Osaka said: "Under these 
circumstances it is a doubtful thing if we arrive there; don't 
you think so ? But as there is happily a high place here, 
won't we look at Kyoto and Osaka from here, and return 
home?" — When he had said so, the frog of Kyoto 
promptly approTOd of it, saying: "You are right." Then the 
two frogs stood on their hind-legs, looked attentively, and 
the frog of Osaka said: "What! Kyoto is the same as 
Osaka!" The frog of Osaka said also: "Osaka is not different 
from Kyoto." Without noticing the position of their eyes, 
they were content, separated, and returned, it is said, to 
where they had originally come from. 

5. Reading: Lesson. 

Hanao HokiicM. 
Among the scholars of Japanese literature there was a 
man named Hanao Hokiichi. He was a man of the Toku- 
gawa age. When this man was young, he fell ill with his 
eyes ; but because at that time medical treatment had not 
yet advanced, in spite of his consulting the physicians, his 
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eyes at last were totally spoilt. Even a blind man,^ if he 
is rich, can at any rate put up with it; but if he is not, 
he must get a living for himself. For this there is no other 
help but massage and playing the lute. Massage is even 
now exclusively carried on by the blind. The blind sham- 
pooer, either walking with a stick or led by the hand of 
a child, goes about crying: "Massage! the whole body 300 
men!" So Hanao, too, was obliged to study massage and 
the lute; but as this man had a dislike to both of them, 
he did not become skilful at all, and therefore he gave it 
up at last. 

Hanao had from his childhood been very fond of having 
books read to him, and listening; besides, his memory was 
good, and he remembered all he heard. When he was fifteen, 
he made up his mind to study literature, started off for 
Edo, and became the pupil of a famous scholar; but by his zeal 
and industry he read through all Japanese books on lite- 
rature. Then he opened a school himself, succeeded at once 
in getting many pupils, and taught them the old literature. 
Hanao made himself also renowned as an author of works 
on old literature, for he composed the great work called 
Grunsho Ruiju. This work, having 2,850 volumes, is, as a 
blind man's work, a surprising thing indeed. 

One summer's night, Hanao was explaining to his pupils 
the Genji tales. The pupils were looking at their books by 
the light of a lamp ; but suddenly the wind blew in through 
the window, and the lamp went out. Well, the pupils being 
unable to see anything, told the teacher to wait a moment. 
When Hanao asked what for, the pupils replied the light 
had gone out. Then the blind teacher said, laughing : "Indeed, 
seeing people are not free! Without a light they cannot read." 

C. Reading Lesson. 

Kobutori (Taking off a Tumour). 
In olden times there was a woodcutter who had a large 
tumour on his right cheek. One day in the mountain he 
was overtaken by a storm, went into the hollow of a cedar, 
and was waiting till it should leave off; but as in the 
meanwhile the sun also set, he could not return, and made 
up his mind to pass the night there. The woodcutter, unable 
to sleep on account of the loneliness and awfulness, sat 
squatted down; but vrhen it was late in the night, there 
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was a noise as if something was coming, and when he there- 
fore stealthily peeped out, many beings with strange faces 
came gathering, formed a circle before the tree, opened a 
feast, and began to drink and dance. At first the woodcutter 
was frightened ; but because he himself was fond of danc- 
ing, he was unconsciously carried away by the music, and 
thought he would come out himself; and when he came 
dancing into the very middle of the feast, all looked fright- 
ened for a time, but admired the woodcutter's skilfulness in 
dancing, and applauded again and again. 

Soon daybreak approached, the time to return had 
come; all put a stop to the feast, and said to the wood- 
cutter: "Your dancing was really interesting; you may come 
again next time. As a sign of our agreement, we will take 
charge of your tumour." So saying, they took out the tumour 
without pain and went away with it, I don't know where. 

When the woodcutter, being awoke as it were from a 
dream, after this tried to stroke his face, the tumour had 
disappeared as if it had been wiped away, and there was 
neither pain nor anything ; and because the day had broken, 
he hurriedly returned home and told everything to his wife 
from beginning to end. "This was a happy event, " they 
said, and were greatly delighted. 

In the neighbourhood of this woodcutter there lived 
another old man who had a large tumour on his left cheek ; 
but when he saw the above woodcutter's tumour had sud- 
denly disappeared, he became very envious; and when he 
asked: "By what doctor have you been attended? Let me 
also know him!" that woodcutter told him all about the 
events of the previous night, at which the old man was 
glad, and said: "Then I'll go there, too, and have my tumour 
taken out," left his house at once, came to the mountain, 
went into the hollow of the cedar as he had heard from the 
woodcutter, and waited. 

Soon, when he thought it was midnight, the beings with 
the strange faces came gathering at last and began a feast. 
"Is the dancer of last night not come yet?" they said, and 
because they seemed continually waiting for him, the old 
man thought: "Now is the time!" crept out of the hollow 
and danced into the middle where all were sitting. All said : 
"The skilful dancer has come again!" and were glad and 
applauded him; but because this old man was not skilful 
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and by no means interesting, all said: "This time, dancing- 
is not interesting. Give him hack the former tumour and 
drive him away!" And when they had taken out the former 
tumour and thrown it back to him, smack! it stuck to his 
right cheek; and so the old man became a person having 
tumours on both sides. 

This is not something that has really happened ; but it 
is probably handed down from ancient times with the ob- 
ject of making it a warning to envious people. 

7. Reading Lesson. 
Eawamura Zuiken. 

In olden times there was a large temple, but one of 
the tiles on its roof had fallen down. So the head-priest 
called an artisan and bade him repair it ; but the artisan 
said : "As the roof is high, and one cannot reach it by 
means of a ladder or such a thing, one must put up a, 
scaffold. Thus, unless I get some ten ryO, I cannot con- 
tract for it." At that time there was a man named 
Kawamura Zuiken; when he heard that,, he laughed and 
said: "Indeed, these are foolish people. If it were I, I would 
contract for it for four or five ryO." The head-priest of the 
temple also said: "How can that be?" and was not without 
doubt, but "At all events!" he said, and tried to charge 
Zuiken with it. 

Zuiken looked in which quarter was the wind, flew a 
kite before the temple, and gave it sufficient string; when 
he made it fly across the roof of the temple and fall down 
on purpose, the kite reached the ground on the other side 
of the temple. Then he fastened to the string of the kite 
a large rope instead of the kite, hauled in the string of 
the kite, and pulled the large rope to the front-side of the 
temple, and tied both ends of it fast to the boundary-posts 
of the ground; and as he made the artisan ascend along 
the large rope up to the roof, he finished repairing it in 
only one hour. 

Well, when the work, for which he was to spend some 
ten ryO, and which was to take a good many days, was 
finished for only four or five ryO in about one hour, the 
headpriest's joy was a matter of course, but also Zuiken had 
earned four or five ryo without capital. This was because 
Zuiken excelled in intelligence. Zuiken was not only skilful 
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in cOBtrivarices of that kind, he was constantly economical, 
and, moreover, an industrious man. 

At first, when this man had not a farthing, he picked 
up the straw-sandals thrown away in the street, chopped 
them fine, and went about the town making known: "Chop- 
ped straw for walls! chopped straw for walls!" And because 
the chopped straw of straw-sandals is soft and fit for use, 
all the plasterers bought it. Hereby Zuiken earned at once 
a good deal of money, this he used as capital, and traded or 
contracted for building and so forth, and became afterwards 
a famous rich man. Thus even a very poor man, how rich 
can he not become by intelligence and industry! 

8. Eeadiu^ Lesson. 

Matsuyama kagami (The Mirror of Matsuyama). 

In olden times there lived a married couple in the 
country of Echigo, at a place called Matsuyama. They had 
an only girl, whom they looked upon as the pleasure of their 
old age, and the family lived affectionately. One day it 
happened that the husband, an unavoidable business having 
occurred, thought to go up to the capital. So he bade his 
wife and child farewell, and then said to his wife: "I'll 
come back as soon as possible, but the care of the house 
I entrust to you entirely. Don't let any harm be done to 
our dearest object, our daughter." So he said. Then his 
wife said: "As the capital is a distant place, please be 
careful on the way, and look well after yourself. And as 
soon as your business is finished, come back be it only one 
day sooner." The couple had both eyes full of tears, but 
the child, an innocent thing, without feeling particular sor- 
row, only as if he were going, say, to the neighbouring 
village, said caressingly: "Papa, as I will be good and wait, 
please, buy me something and bring it with you for me ! ' 
and clung to his sleeve. The husband and wife grieved 
about the separation, but at last the husband started; his 
wife, holding the girl in her arms, went out to see him to 
the gate, and looked fixedly after her husband until he was 
out of sight. After this the mother loved the child double 
as much; besides her own work, she made her play, becom- 
ing her mate in her playing tea-parties, or at times she 
told her stories, and the like. Whilst she did this at least 
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as a certain pastime, she was waiting her husband's return 
in a lonely situation. 

Time passes quickly; the husband's business in the ca- 
pital was soon settled, and he returned. Now, as his wife 
and daughter had been longing for him for a long time, 
having looked at him with one look, they embraced him 
from the right and left, and were mutually delighted at their 
all being sound and safe. 

Well, the husband changed his travelling-clothes and 
passed into the room; then he opened his box, took a 
pretty doll out of it, and saying: "Here, this is your reward 
for having taken care of the house so well, a present from 
the capital, " he handed it over to the girl. The girl re- 
ceived it with great joy, saying: "I thank you," made a sweet 
face, and without further thoughts she was charmed with 
her doll. 

Then the husband took a mirror out of the same box, 
and saying: "This is your present," he handed it over to 
his wife. His wife humbly received it and looked at it ; but 
because at that time Echigo was still an uncivilised place, 
and there were no things called mirrors yet, the wife asked 
her husband with an astonished face: "What is that thing 
for, then?" The husband laughed: "That is a thing called 
a mirror, which reflects our shape. If the sword is the soul 
of a warrior, the mirror is such a precious thing that it 
should be called the soul of women. It is a matter of great 
awe; but also the three crown-jewels of our country of 
Japan, called the sword, jewel, and mirror; the one 
(kind) of them is this mirror. Now, in this retired place 
there are none ; but having heard that in the capital there 
were (such things) from ancient times, I took advantage of 
my going up there this time, and bought and brought you 
one. You had better treat it carefully." When he so ex- 
plained the reason, his wife was doubly delighted, and said : 
"If it is such a precious article, I shall henceforth think it 
to be my soul, and never treat it roughly," and many times 
she raised it to her forehead and carefully put it away. 

After this she prepared sake, and food to be eaten with 
it, and made her husband forget the fatigue of his long journey 
as much as she could. 
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9. Beading Lesson. 

Matsuyama kagami (continuation). 

After this the three persons passed many years without 
anything happening, and the lovely girl attained her woman- 
hood. But the things of the world are such that at any 
rate there is no continuance of only good things, and so 
one day the wife fell ill. At first they thought it something 
like a cold, and were not even particularly anxious; but 
gradually her state became worse, and at last her condition 
was so that even the doctor threw away the spoon. 

Being by nature a girl of filial piety, the daughter 
was extremely anxious when her mother fell ill, and only 
stuck to her pillow-side day and night, urged her to take 
her medicine, rubbed her back, and nursed her to the 
utmost of her power; but there was no good effect to be 
seen at all. 

At that time the mother beckoned the girl to her pil- 
low-side, took her hand, and looked steadfastly into her face ; 
but soon heaving a painful sigh she said: "I can no longer be 
saved. After 1 am dead, you must take double care to discharge 
your filial duties towards your father. Again, I won't think 
your filial piety till now to have been useless, but there is no 
other help whatever but to submit to fate. But now there is 
something your mother will pi-esent to you." So saying, she 
pulled the dressing-case nearer to her which was always 
standing by the pillow-side, and took the well-known mirror 
out of it. "Well, this is a strange treasurecalled a mirror, 
which your father has in former times given me as a pre- 
sent when he had gone up to the capital. This I'll give 
you as a keepsake. If, therefore, after this you long for me, 
then take this out and look at it; because if you do so 
you can always, at any time whatever, meet me." So, 
saying, she handed over the mirror to the girl, and in this 
condition^ without even a word, the mother expired. 

The lamenting of the girl, as well as of the husband 
was, of course, such as cannot be described. For some time 
they took hold of the corpse, threw themselves down, and 
cried as if beside themselves; but as there was nothing to 
be done, they recovered their mind at last, conducted the 
funeral rites in the usual form, and sincerely mourned for her. 

The feeling of a child yeai-ning for its parent does 
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not become fainter however many days pass. At any rate, 
when the girl longed for her dead mother and now and 
then called her to mind, she wept; but when, on a sudden, 
recollecting the words her mother had left her on the verge 
of the grave, she took out the mirror and looked at its sur- 
face, strange to say, her mother's countenance, somewhat 
youthful, appeared on it, and it seemed as if she were even 
now going to address her. Although the girl was frigh- 
tened, she was extremely glad, and after this she looked 
at that mirror in the morning and evening, and comforted 
her heart a little. 

10. Beading Lesson. 

Matsuyama kagami (continuation). 

In the meantime, the first anniversary of the mother's 
death also finished, the father followed the advice of his 
relations and took another wife home; but the girl's charac- 
ter being very upright , she willingly fulfilled her filial 
duties also towards the stepmother. In the beginning no 
particular discord arose, and the father felt already greatly 
relieved ; but it lasted only a short time, and as months 
and days passed, the stepmother gradually became ill- 
tempered. So it happened also that she spoke badly of 
the girl in some way or other; but the husband thought 
it to be the well-known step-mother's temper, treated it 
accordiDgly, and did not take it to heart. As to the girl, 
he felt compassion with her, and loved her even more than 
before. This, again, seemed doubly disagreeable to the step- 
mother, and thinking she would like to arrange that the 
girl should not remain in the house, she devised a terrible plan. 

One day the stepmother, wiping away feigned tears 
with her sleeve, said to her husband: "When I am here, 
my life is in danger. Pray, therefore, grant me my dismissal 
from to-day." When the husband asked in astonishment: 
"What is the reason, then?" the stepmother said: "Well, that 
girl thinks me to be a stepmother, and considers me an ob- 
stacle in her way. Whether it is because she thinks it better 
to kill me — as she keeps herself shut up iu a room lately 
and is cursing me, I shall probably be deprived of my life 
at last." The husband listened attentively and thought: "Is 
it again that well-known slander?" But because lately the 
girl had really only been shut up in her room, and not 
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openly shown her face to other people, either, he thought, 
the stepmother's words could not be entirely without ; foun- 
dation; but because in the moment he was half believing, 
balf doubting, and unable to judge himself, thinking, more- 
over, it would be a good plan, at any rate, to go into her 
room and ascertain the truth or untruth, he came at once 
with noiseless steps to his daughter's room. 

At that time the girl in her longing for her dead mother 
was as usual looking at the mirror; but there being somebody 
suddenly opening the sliding-door behind her and coming in, 
she thought: "Who is that?" and when she looked back, it was 
her father, whom she had not thought of. Whether she was 
confused, as might be expected — she quickly hid the mirror 
under her sleeve. The father asked with a very angry face : 
■"What have you been doing? What is it that you have 
hidden just now? " By the suddenness of the affair the girl 
was frightened, and only answered "Yes, " making no other 
reply. Then the father with an appearance of being, more 
and more angry said: "Then, as my wife says, because you 
long too much for your former mother, you think of killing 
your present mother, and are secretly cursing her, in spite of 
your having been told over and over, many times : — 'Though 
you be born of a different mother, consider the mother to 
be the mother, the child to be the child, and completely do 
your filial duties.' By what evil spirit are you possessed, that 
you have got such a foolish thought? You unfilial girl, you!" 
So he scolded her in a violent voice, while having tears in 
his angry eyes. 

11. Reading Lesson. 

Matsuyama kagami (conclusion). 
The daughter, on hearing this^ was grieved, as of course 
she was not conscious of anything ; and clinging to the knees 
of her father, who had flown into a passion like a raging 
fire, she apologised: "I beg your pardon, father; you have 
spoken unkind words. However silly I may be, to curse her 
whom I even call my present mother, would ~he too im- 
proper. Such a thing I have not even dreamt of. It is 
something I am not conscious of at all." But without 
listening to her, her father said again: "Why, then, have you 
"Only been shut up in your room this time? And then, when 
you saw my face just now, there must have been somethiTig 

Key to Japanese Grammar. 3 
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you hid under your sleeve. What is it? Take that thin^ 
out and show it me!" 

There being no help, the girl took out the afore-men- 
tioned mirror she had hidden in her sleeve, saying: "This 
is the thing," and offered it to her father. But when the 
father, with an appearance of surprise, asked: "Oh, this is 
a thing which in former times 1 gave your mother as a 
present from the capital; but why are you looking at it, 
then?" the girl said: "My mother's soul is hovering on this 
mirror, and when I long for her I can always meet my 
mother." When, besides, she told the father frankly the 
dying words of her mother, on the verge of the grave, the 
father, on hearing this, said; "Indeed, indeed, you are an 
estimable, pious girl! The face it reflects is your own face. 
That you have thought it to be your mother's face, is your 
mother's intelligence, who has hit upon this, because you 
quite resemble your mother, like one half of a melon the 
other. That, without being aware of this^ you have until to- 
day thought it your real mother, and looked at it in the 
morning and evening and enjoyed it, seems to be foolish, 
but is not. On the contrary, it is the profoundness of a 
pious heart. I, too, greatly admire you. That even against 
such true feelings, I have thought the stepmother's words 
to be true and blamed you, I have been wrong. Have in- 
dulgence with me! " And in his compassion with his own 
child and his emotion, he shed tears at last as only a man does. 

The stepmother had been in the shade of the sliding- 
door for a while and overheard it all. I don't know what 
she thought, but on a sudden she went to where they 
were, and resting upon both her hands before the girl, she 
said: "Oh, I feel ashamed. I have been bad. Please have 
indulgence with me!" And showing the expression of repen- 
tance in her face, she continually apologised. Then the hus- 
band felt also much relieved; and as, moreover, he made 
both of them hear his advice, the mother as well as the 
daughter were, from that time, on good terms, and without 
any discord arising again, the house flourished more and more. 

12. Keading Lesson. 

The Cat's Name. 
In olden times, a certain man brought a cat from out- 
doors. When he was going to give her a name, various- 



ideas occurred to him; but "That won't do, this also is not 
to the purpose" (he said); and as he did not come to a de- 
cision, he simply called her: "Cat! cat!" Then somebody came 
and said: "What do you mean by that? That is foolish. 
Is there anybody who would call a cat a cat? I'll give her 
a name. First, as among the animals the tiger is the strong- 
est, you ought to call her 'Tiger'." So saying, he gave her 
the name of Tiger. But when he called "Tiger! tiger!" again 
somebody came and said: "However much you say, it is 
because the tiger is strong — as it does not equal the dra- 
gon, you should call her 'Dragon'." So saying, he changed 
her name. But when he called "Dragon! dragon!" again some- 
body came and said: "However much you say, it is because 
the dragon is strong — if there are no clouds, the dragon 
cannot work; you shonld therefore call her 'Cloud'." So he 
changed her name into Cloud, But when he called "Cloud! 
cloud"! again a man came and said: "However much you 
say, because the cloud is superior to the dragon — if it 
meets the wind; it is a powerless thing, you should there- 
fore call it 'Wind'. " So saying, he changed her name again. 
But when he called "Wind! wind!" again a man came and 
said: "However much you say, because the wind blows away 
the cloud — as it is kept off by a mere window-sash, you 
should call her 'Window-sash'." So saying, he again changed 
her name. When he called "Sash! sash!" again a man came 
and said: "However much you say, because the sash keeps 
off the wind — if it meets a rat, it is entirely gnawed 
through; you should therefore call her 'Rat'." So he said. Then 
for the first time it occurred to the owner of the cat: As 
the cat is the animal that conquers the rat, I had as well 
call her cat. So at last it came to the original "Cat! cat!" 
again. So it is told. 

13. Beading Lesson. 

The Japanese House. 
In a Japanese house there are not, differently from 
Europe, rooms determined for one or the other purpose in 
the house. At most the reception-room and the kitchen are 
put aside. Again, in large houses there is, of course, the 
master's room, the mistress's room, the children's play- 
room, or the maid- and man-servants' rooms, and so on, de- 
termined for each of these objects; but in small houses or 
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with poor people, all are disorderly together. There cannot, 
therefore, be such distinctions as bed-room, dining-room, or 
office. So, if I am to speak first from the time when the 
Japanese get up in the morning : when they get up in the 
morning, they put aside the bed, and having then cleaned 
the floor and washed themselves, that room becomes the 
dining-room for the time. Then the master of the house 
does his work in this room, and the mistress likewise does 
needlework there and whatever else it may be. In the lar- 
gest houses there are distinctions according to the various 
purposes, but in small, as I have just told you, it is so that, 
from the father to the wife and children, all are doing their 
work together in one or two rooms, and that accordingly it 
is difficult indeed to keep the rooms in order. But setting 
aside the very lowest classes of people, there is in general 
only the reception-room, which is nicely kept in order. 

Commonly the Japanese house is made so that from 
the porch one can pass directly into the reception-room ; 
next, leaving one or two rooms aside, are the family's 
apartments. Again, the maid-servants' room, the man-ser- 
vants' room are by the side of the porch and near the mis- 
tress's room. Now, as for the reception-room: first there is 
an alcove in the front, by the side of which a stand for 
nicknacks is placed. In the alcove they hang first of all 
famous hanging-pictures, on its floor they put ornamental ar- 
ticles, or flowers in vases. Then they generally hang vases 
with flowers on the alcove-pillar. On the whatnots they 
arrange gold-lacquered objects or the most appreciated curio- 
sities of the house. Next they place gold-paper folding- 
screens by the side of the wall, or put there a cupboard, 
and so on. 

Before the reception-room generally the garden is laid 
out in such a way that it can be best seen, and arranged 
so as to make the guest feel comfortable. The next room 
they do not generally make use of. Next to this there is, 
as a rule, the master's sitting-room ; in this room the writing- 
desk the master always uses, or his bookcases, or utensils 
for daily use, are placed. In the room of the wife, the wife's 
toilet utensils, or chests of drawers, or all the things are 
placed which the wife uses directly. By the side of these 
two rooms there is mostly a large room; this they use to 
take their meals in, and so on. In this room thej'' place a 
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large brazier, in which they always keep fire and boil water: 
tea-things, and, besides cake, utensils of daily use are placed 
so at hand that they can be taken. Then as for the wall- 
beam, it is there that they hang pictures in all rooms. In 
this room mostly the family assembles; there, they dine, or 
when there is no work to do, they talk together in this room. 

11. Reading Lesson. 

The Japanese House (conclusion). 

As for the maid- and man-servants' room, they do not 
«l}ecially ornament them in the proper sense of the word, 
but to these rooms belong cupboards and so on which the 
various utensils of the house may be put in. Then as for 
corridors, there are comparatively many in Japanese houses; 
there also they put trunks and clothes-baskets and other 
things. The kitchen is comparatively larger than in Euro- 
pean houses; there they keep all the things used for meals. 
All shopkeepers come into the Japanese kitchen to ask after 
the things wanted for the day ; moreover, the fishmonger or 
greengrocer brings there out of his shop all the things 
necessary for that day, so that it , does not happen that 
one is short of anything wanted that day, even if one does 
not send on purpose to buy it. As they burn wpod in 
.Japanese kitchens, they are always awfully smoky. The con- 
venience is only that one can use there at once all the 
things on the spot. 

Then as to the bath-room, it is quite different from 
European ones; there is a tub, and that tub is made so 
that a person can squat in it. In it they boil water; a jug 
of cold water , and warm water to pour over oneself 
after leaving the tub, and so on, are especially provided 
in that room. The floor is commonly made of boards; 
after one has entered the bath and got warm, one washes 
one's body on that floor. One does not take another tub for 
each person , but the family go all into the same water. 
On the other hand one pours warm water over oneself when 
going out of it and washes one's body. 

Next I will speak about Japanese gardens. In Japan, 
even in such a flourishing place as Tokyo, rich people have 
mostly each a garden of their own, joining their houses. 
Even poor people make something like a garden and find 
pleasure in it. Now, to speak first of common gardens, it 
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is necessary for a Japanese garden to give it the picturesque 
aspect of a landscape. In the front of the garden there is 
first of all an artificial mountain; before it a pond is made. 
From the pond to the verandah they use the ground to a 
great extent for systematically distributing their various 
kinds of plants. Over the pond they generally throw a bridge; 
in the pond they keep goldfish, gold carp, common carp, crucian, 
and other pretty fish. The artificial mountain they cover 
with turf; here and there they scatter finely shaped trees. 
If it is a large garden, they build a summer-house on the 
top of that mountain or near to it. This summer-house they 
use for such purposes as tea-parties, private conversations, 
and so on. The trees planted are firs, cypresses, cherry trees, 
plum trees, azaleas, maples, camellias, and so on; as for 
smaller flowering plants, there are lilies, peonies, tree peo- 
nies, chrysanthemums, and others besides; their shapes they 
have trimmed by a gardener, and they plant and arrange 
them so as to give a fine view from the room. This is the 
froilt garden; besides, there are courtyard gardens, and there 
are also gardens laid out sometimes behind the houses, some- 
times before the porch. These gardens are not made like 
the front garden, but as a rule they are laid out very ele- 
gantly. 

In Japan they often use rocks for a garden. Such a 
rock is the main point of a garden, as a decoration of that 
rock they arrange trees. A Japanese garden is therefore the 
imitation of a natural landscape, and is quite of another 
taste than European parks and other gardens and the 
arrangement of their trees. Then as for flowering trees, 
they take care that in none of the four seasons flowers 
are missing. 

15. Keadiuj^ Lesson. 

The Japanese Mea's. 
Next to this 1 will talk to you about the Japanese 
meals. Japanese meals are entirely diiferent from European 
meals as to taste. As a rule, Japanese eat three times a 
day. Then, between dinner and supper, they take tea. In 
Japan, feasts generally take place in the form of suppers; 
and wine, too, they do not generally drink except at supper. 
Breakfast is in common houses very simple; they eat soup 
made with miso, vegetable pickled in salt, and omelet, or 
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such things as boiled beans and seaweed. For the midday 
meal there are three or four dishes; as q, rule they gene- 
rally eat fish, meat, and vegetable. In the evening, as it is 
the time of resting free from care, they drink sake before 
supper. In general, different from Europe, they do not drink 
sake while eating, but certainly before eating. Then there 
is a difference between food eaten with rice and food to be 
e^tetl with sake. 

First, that is^ for instance, soup, raw fish, salad, roa- 
sted salt-fish; at meal-times they eat, on the contrary, cooked 
articles, meat or fish baked with shoyu, eel, dojO, and such 
like somewhat fatty things. Then, at sapper, if the master 
■of the house likes sake, they certainly choose one or the 
other among these two kinds of dishes and prepare four or 
five dishes. Besides, they like in Japan to eat together with 
sake so-called appetising things — as, for instance, trout, salted 
bonito, sea-hedgehog, the salted viscera of the trepang; as 
for vegetable, salted plums, small plums, shiso, yukari, and 
so on, a little of each. This is, however, the common food 
of the middle-class society; according to the degree of po- 
verty or wealth, there are more or fewer dishes. Then when 
there are guests, the number of dishes increases, and the 
articles are generally ordered at a restaurant and fetched 
from there. In Japan, they eat food made of rice three 
times a day ; when, therefore, there are guests at supper, it 
generally lasts long on account of this saA;e-drinking. 

What I have told you now is an account of what usually 
occurs; on festival days or on the great holidays, and so on, 
there are special ceremonies for each of them. First of all, 
to begin to speak of the 1=* month: on the P', 2"'^ and 3"* 
days of the 1^* month, the so-called Thi-ee Days, they eat New 
Year's soup. To this there is an extra dish added generally, 
they prepare dried sardines, beans, dried roe of hen-ings, dried 
<;hestnut kernels, and food kept in nests of boxes. The reason 
is to celebrate a good omen; for instance, dried sardines 
mean in Japanese "to be healthy the whole year round." As 
for roe of herring, the meaning is: "grandchildren as many 
as the roe of herring," dried chestnut mean: "not to be 
conquered by men." Moreover, as during these three days 
they rest from business (lately they do not rest but on the 
first day), they prepare food in boxes, in order to have food 
to be taken with sake ready for New Year's visitors. 
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Then, on the. T*!* day of the 1^* month, they eat rice- 
gruel, called "rice gruel with seven kinds of greens" — that is, 
they mix with rice gruel which consists of glutinous rice 
and common rice seven kinds of vegetables chopped fine. 
While chopping these vegetables they celebrate as follows: 

"Seven greens, shepherd's purse, before the foreign bird 
comes over to Japan, cut it in two, cut it in two! 

Then on the 11'^ and 12**^, the so-called mirroi'-cake- 
cutting, they break the mirror-cake made at the beginning- 
of the month and make shiruJw with it. Again, on the 15'^, 
they boil red rice -gruel and celebrate what they call 
the 15* day's New Tear's day. 

In the 2''* month they celebrate the rice-god on the 
1^* day of the horse called hatsuuma, and celebrate it by 
preparing various kinds of dishes. 

In the S'*^ month is the doll-festival — that is, the festi- 
val of girls. They dress up dolls, prepare several kinds of 
food before them, and invite principally the daughters of 
relations and friends. 

In the 5^^ month is the boys'-feistival, called fewg^o-festi- 
val. They raise flags and celebrate the festival of the boys. 
Besides, they eat carp, that means "lucky fish." 

The 7'^ month is called tanabata; on the 7*^^ day they 
fasten five-coloured papers on which poems are written to 
bamboos, and put them into the garden. At this time, too, 
they invite relations, friends, etc., and entertain them. 

The 8'''' month is called middle-aatumn. In the evening 
of the 15*^ they view the moon. On this occasion they pile 
up white dumplings on a wooden stand, adorn it with the 
seven plants of autumn and celebrate the moon. 

Then there is in the 10*^ month the (festival of) Ehisko ; 
there are, besides, many smaller festivals in every part of 
the country. At such times there are many distinctions of 
food, according to the manners and customs of that place. 

16. Beading' Lesson. 

The Japatiese Clothes. 
As for the Japanese clothes, there are not, as you 
know, nowadays fixed rules in Japan; and a foreigner 
sees in a moment that they are very unbecoming indeed. 
Then, if we look at it even from an economical point of 
view, the mere cost it requires is so considerable that it is 
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embarrassing. To-day, as for the clothes of the membei-s of 
the Imperial family, they want clothes .according to the old 
Japanese rule, as well as everything according to the Earo- 
pean ceremonial, and their number is very great. Then high 
officials or men of rank, wealthy merchants, and so on, must 
likewise get the customary Japanese and European clothes. 
Together with the expenses required, there is, therefore, want 
of economy and much inconvenience in it. After all, if they 
do not for this reason arrange also their abodes in both ways, 
there is the bothering inconvenience to sit down in Japanese 
rooms with European clothes on. 

At the present time, as 1 have just now said, it is so 
th^t even on occasion of ceremonies and religious festivals 
there are no fixed rules for anybody. But there are rules 
for the Imperial palace, and detailed particulars about the 
established forms fixed for each official. As for the indivi- 
dual, there is neither the custom that in a certain case he 
must make use of certain clothes for ceremonies, nor any 
rule; the attire in societies, and so on, is indeed various 
and manifold, and really unbecoming. But according to 
the old Japanese cus^tom, the attire on festivals, holidays, 
mourning, and festival times, or on occasion of weddings was 
regulated according to the degree of rank. 

After all, to speak of men, the members of the Im- 
perial family or the court nobles, the feudal lords, and so 
on, wore according to their official ranks in the Palace the 
black <;ap and the silk gown. The shape of the covering 
for the head was likewise different according to the rank. 
In the house of the shdgun, differently from the Imperial 
palace, the cases where one could wear the silk gown were 
not so numerous as in the Imperial Palace; when the feudal 
lords went up to the sMgun's house, they observed the pe- 
culiar custom of this military class. As to the customs of 
the military class, they wore the outer and lower garment, 
and carried two swords; according to their income, their 
followers, the lances, document-boxes, and so on, differed 
in shape and number. Then for the shogun's retainers there 
were likewise rules, according to their income and offices. 
In general, when they were at home clad with the outer 
and lower garment, they had pantaloons and the coat on. 
As for citizens, there were such as were allowed to carry 
swords, and such as were not allowed to do so. The same 
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applies to peasants. But on occasion of ceremonies they 
could also wear the outer and lower garment. Only the poor 
could certainly not do this. 

17. Keading Lesson. 

The Japanese Clothes (conclusion). 
Now to speak of women: according to the rules of the 
Imperial Palace they always wore the outer garment; for 
ceremonies they wore what is called "the twelve unlined 
garments, " a large number of garments even up to twelve; 
moreover, they distinguished their official positions by the 
colour. The appearance was quite different from the present 
Japanese clothes. The ladies of the great and small feudal 
lords and of their vassals could not, after all, wear this outer 
garment but on the occasion of ceremonies ; commonly their 
attire was almost the same as to-day. Moreover, citizens 
and peasants could not wear this outer garment. 

Now, leaving aside for the present these old things : 
at present the clothes of women are the same as those of 
men; the members of the Imperial family, men of high rank 
and eminence use likewise both kinds: Japanese and Euro- 
pean. I will speak here only of Japanese clothes. The clothes 
which to-day women use on occasion of ceremonies, mourn- 
ing, and festivals are mostly fancy cloth, and they wear 
patterns according to the age. In general, young ladies 
decide for gay patterns, according as they become older 
for plain and simple ones. The belt is likewise gay while 
they are young. As to the kinds of clothes: three sets of 
fancy cloth, such adorned with the family crest, and every- 
day garments are the rule. Then for funerals they wear 
white clothes. Ladies' bonnets do not exist in Japan. Only 
ki marriages they put a bonnet of floss silk on. But this is, 
in fact, not certainly what may be called "wearing." As 
with regard to every-day clothes or street dress, this or 
that fashion prevails according to the taste; there is no 
fixed pattern, but it seems that there is little inclination to 
change the cut, as tbey do in Europe. It only seems to be 
the custom that the size of the sleeves of Japanese dress is 
longer or shorter according to the fashion of the time. 
These are, after all, the changes among the Japanese up to 
to-day and the customs of common families. If I am to 
speak more in detail, there are also customs of the work- 
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ing people, and such of the peasants; but as their daily 
occupation is toil, their clothes are made in such a way 
that they represent a compromise, and are fit for their toil. 
As for all present customs of Japan, the present period is 
one in which their own things and things of civilised coun- 
tries are made use of, and they have not yet gone over to 
something decidedly Japanese. I therefore think that in future 
this will be changed anyhow on the basis of a fixed eco- 
nomical system. To put it shortly: if we think that the 
belts of the Japanese cost in one year 5 yen each, we want 
for the present 50 millions of people 200 millions of yen. 
Therefore the mere abolishing this equals about one year's 
income of Japan. 

The above was a very general description ; but espe- 
cially because I have grown up in the irregular period of 
reform, I could give only a very rough description. 

For that I beg your pardon. 

18. Beading Lesson. 

The Orang-Outang and the Sake. 

In olden times a hunter wished to catch an orang- 
outang, and reflected in various ways; but as the orang- 
outang is extremely shrewd, he was almost in a difficulty 
as to a plan. But on a sudden he contrived a stratagem, 
put salce into a jug, and put it on the seashore. 

Now, as the orang-outang is fond of sake, he scented 
the smell of it, and came up to it; but he thought; 
"As this is nothing else but the intention of catching me : 
I must not drink this sake heedlessly." While in his heart 
he was aware of this, he reflected in a state of bewilderment 
near the sake; but nobody came, however long it lasted, 
and so the orang-outang thought again; "As long as no- 
body comes, I may as well drink one glass at least." So 
he took the ladle, and when he had drunk a glass, he saw 
that it was very tasty. In the meantime, however, he thought: 
"If somebody comes, I shall be caught; I will therefore 
leave it alone." He threw away the ladle; but though he 
looked round, it had not the appearance of anybody's com- 
ing. He then thought once more: "There is no hindrance 
to drink another glass." And so thinking, he drank another 
glass; but as again nobody came, he thought: "Another 
glass will be good, then I'll put an end to it." When thus 
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lie had at last ended by drinking all the sake, he began to 
feel drunk, and as it had become so that he could no more 
do anything, he said: "Leave it as it is! what will become 
of me?" He made the sake-jug his pillow, and when he lay 
stretched out, that hunter said: "At last!" and with a 
smiling face he came, and the orang-outang was caught alive. 

19. Beading Lesson. 

The Cherry Tree. 

In Japan, too, there are many kinds of flowers; but 
among them the cherry blossom is so that it can be named 
the queen of flowers, so beautiful it is. Those which blossom 
early unfold their blossoms at the end of March; those 
which blossom late^ at the end of April. And as the weather 
is just spring- weather, neither hot nor cold, and the best 
time for taking walks, old and young, men and women 
walk in long rows to see the blossoms. If one says "seeing 
the blossoms" in Japan, it is limited to the meaning "going 
to see the cherry blossoms. ' 

The place most famous from olden times is Mount 
Yosbino in Tamato. The whole mountain is entirely covered 
with cherry trees. In Tokyo it is first of all Ueno, Muko- 
jima, Koganei, Asukayama; but everywhere are cherry 
woods. If one looks at them at the time of full bloom, it 
looks entirely like a snow-white cloud; if one goes nearer, 
it is like a tunnel made of flowers. As for seeing the blos- 
soms, nearer and distant neighbours go to call for one 
another, or colleagues join each other, or where many per- 
sons are employed they give them a holiday, and they form 
a party and march out; or as for the excursions of all 
schools, mostly they choose the time of the cherry blossoms. 
The crowds of people at the time of full bloom are not 
something common. 

Most people take a gourd or bottled sake with them, 
and make a feast beneath the trees; and there are also 
people who unconsciously drink to excess. Soon, when the 
sun is near setting, it is the custom to go into some res- 
taurant, according to everybody's liking, to revel there 
according to everybody's position, and finally even the 
inhabitants of "long-houses" cheer themselves after the 
trouble of the whole year at the time of seeing the blossoms. 

The common cherry blossoms unfolding while the leaves 
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are not in the least out yet, it looks quite white; at the 
time of full bloom it is precisely on that account that it 
may be mistaken for a cloud or snow. But fruit like those 
of Europe they do not bear. They are only small fruits 
which do not ripen. Prom olden times it was of frequent 
occurrence that the cherry blossoms were made the subject 
of Japanese and Chinese poems; among them the most 
famous song is that of Motoori, saying: "that the heart of 
Japanese is like the cherry blossom on which the morning 
sun is shining." ' 

20. Beading Lesson. 

Jinrikisha. 
In Japan there were not in olden times such things as 
carriages, or jinrikisha, or whatever they may be called 
which exist to-day. There were only sedan-chairs; but — well, 
-it may have been a little after the Eestoration, a certain 
cartwright saw a carriage with Europeans driving in it (and 
thought): ''That is a convenient thing. At any rate, such a 
thing would be desirable also for Japan. But in Japan the 
streets are. in general too narrow; horses are also scarce; 
expensive it is, too; from whichever point I look at it, it is 
too difficult to bring it at once into fashion as it is.. But 
the longer I see it, the more desirable it appears to me. 
Well, is there no means to imitate it?" — After having 
variously pondered over this plan, he made the carriage to 
-be drawn by men instead of horses, and when he brought 
it into public, what a great success! and on a sudden it 
came into general fashion. At first it was only men of rank 
and wealthy merchants, or how they may be called, who 
went in them; but by and by it spread among high and 
low, and as you see, to-day not only Tom and Harry go 
in it, in late years it has got so far as to be exported to 
foreign countries; so that you can see them also in the 
treaty-ports on the coast of China and in the Straits Settle- 
rhents. Now, as to its name jinrikisha, I don't know who 
has given it; probably the inventor was not he who did so, 
it may have come into fashion some time or other. . Thus 
to-day even the Europeans call it jinrikisha. What is strange, 
■in the Straits Settlements they call it rikisho, and so it is 
clearly written in, guide-books and on placards. The origi- 
nators, the Japanese, on the contrary, do not understand 
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that at all, but by the diiFerent pronunciation of words it 
has probably changed so. 

21. Beading Lesson. 
A Trip to Yoshino. 

Toshino is from olden times not only famous for its 
cheny blossoms, but is also an historically renowned place. 
So one day I went with five or six friends by rail from 
Kyoto and came to Nara; and after having seen the sights 
there in the usual way, we again went by rail as far as a 
place called Sakurai. From there we crossed the mountain 
called Tonomine on foot, and arrived in the neighbourhood 
of the river Toshino. It was just three o'clock in the afternoon 
then. When we had crossed this river, Mount Yoshino 
became visible at once. But from here the way became by 
and by steeper, and walking was very troublesome. 

If one passes one village, a clump of cherry trees be- 
comes at once visible. This is the famous "At one look 
a thousand trees." As there are about two or three thou- 
sand cherry trees crowded together, it looks exactly like fog 
if one sees these clusters of blossoms from afar. There the 
way becomes zigzag and passes right through those cherry 
trees. If one gradually ascends, one arrives at a broad 
terrace. Prom there one can see at one look all those 
cherry trees. These cherry trees are so-called Yoshino cherries, 
and have all a single row of petals. And the trees are all 
old trees, the trunks are all grown over with white moss. 
In general, there are many places famous for their cherry 
trees, but the peculiarity of this place is that one can see 
them at one look crowded together. 

It once happened that Her Majesty the Empress Dowager 
travelled there, and there is still a summer-house remaining 
in memory of it. From here there is on one side a way 
leading to the temple of Yoshino, further on one side a 
way leading to the town of Yoshino. If one follows the 
latter way, there is an old and elegant bridge called White 
Cloud Bridge. If one crosses it, one arrives directly at a 
gate. This gate has been preserved till now as the place 
of the period of Kemmu, where in olden times the troops 
of the Southern Dynasty repelled the army of the Ashi- 
kaga. After passing that gate, the rows of the houses of 
Yoshino begin at once. This town is a small place on the 
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top of a mountain; but, for all that, there are many histo- 
rical ruins here and there, and therefore many persons come 
there every year to visit it. Those ruins are all from the 
time of the Southern Dynasty; the most important ones are 
the temporary i-esidence of Emperor Godaigo and the temple 
of Niirindo, and so on. On the other side of the hill on 
which the temporary residence stands, there is again a clump 
of cherry trees. This they call "The middle thousand trees." 
What generally people call "To see the blossoms of Toshino" 
is up to that point. But if one goes on half a ri from 
here, there is again a clump of cherry trees. This they call 
"The thousajid trees of the background"; but the trees 
are little tasteful, and as, moreover, the environs have been 
made fields, the aspect is not particularly fine. 

If one still proceeds one ri farther towards the inner 
part o± the mountains, and goes two or three cho from a 
pass sideways, then there is an old tree called the cherry 
tree of Saigyo. Below it a small broken hut is remaining. 
This they generally call the place where Saigyo lived. In 
general, it is as far as that place that they call it "The 
place of Yoshino famous for its cherry trees." 

To see all these views one must spend at least one 
whole day. After we had passed one night in the town of 
Toshino and seen all those celebrated places, we went on 
the following day along the river Yoshino, and took the 
train again in the village of Kuzu, and returned to KyOto. 
As during those two days the weather had fortunately been 
good and the blossoms in full bloom, we were able to finish 
this trip to see the blossoms most conveniently. 

22. Reading Lesson. 
What is DreadfuU 
At a certain place there lived a scholar ; but in the 
room where that gentleman put his books was a fox, and 
because he had been there for more than ten years, he was 
an old, intimate acquaintance of the gentleman. When the 
scholar had read his books, and not put them aside, the fox 
arranged them in order and put them away , into the book- 
case as before. Moreover, as for cleaning the room, he, of 
course , expelled entirely the rats as well as the vermin ; 
and as he was so fond of cleanliness that even a human 
being did not equal him, he was indeed a useful fox. So 
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the scholar will probably have thought : "If be only did not 
take food, I should like to have three or four more." As 
he was such a fox , he could well talk with men , but his 
form he did not show at all to anyone. If there were 
guests, however, he went also to where they were sitting, 
talked with them, too, and received and passed also the 
wine-cup. They therefore served a tray with food for the 
fox before his empty seat. One day five or six guests came, 
and a feast began again as usual, and Mr. Fox took part 
in the dinner as before. 

Well, one of the guests began : "The more one is sit- 
ting in a row with friends in this way and drinking wine 
and talking, the less amusing it is. Rut as everyone must 
certainly have something in his heart he fears, it will be 
one more pleasure if everybody tells what is dreadful 
and what he thinks to be frightful. However, if somebody 
tells something the subject of which deviates too much from 
reason, we shall force him to drink wine for punishment." 
So they agreed, and one of them said: "I fear a learned 
man very much. The reason is: as he is liable to Speak 
nonsense, and we unlearned people can hardly understand 
him, there is nothing so frightful as this.'' 

23. Reading Lesson. 

What is Dreadful? (conclusion). 
Then he who sat next said : "For me, a rich man is 
most frightful. Somehow or other, when he sees poor 
fellows like us, he considers us to be dogs or horses, and 
behaves haughtily ad nauseam. Not only that he does not 
greet you in the proper way, he, moreover, employs you 
like servants. So there is nobody so frightful as he, " he 
said. Then again another said he feared a flatterer, or a 
person boring you with exaggerated ceremoniousness, or a 
diffident person, or a timid person, and so everyone said 
what according to his idea he thought fearful. When at 
last they asked the fox: "And what do you fear?" Mr. 
Fox after clearing his voice (his form was not visible, only 
Lis coughing was heard): "As for me, I fear a fox most," 
he said. Then all of them unanimously laughed: "If it is 
a man who says he fears a fox, it sounds reasonable; but 
that a fox fears a fox, there is no reason in it. Well, a 
punishment-cup, a punishment-cup!" they said, and pressed 
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Mm from all sides. But the fox, not in the least agitated, 
said calmly with a low voice : "Gentlemen, first of all listen 
quietly to what I am going to say. There are not people 
easily to be found disputing about a plot of ground among 
those who live in regions distant from each other. Further, 
sailors and raftsmen do not quarrel about the way with 
pack-horse drivers, and cart-drawers. It is because they are 
not of the same kind. In general it is brothers who quarrel 
about the treasures left by their parents. Those who quarrel 
about love are the wife and concubine of the same man. 
Persons contending about authority are colleagues and com- 
panions. Persons contending about profit are fellow- 
merchants ; all people of the same kind quarrel and conflict 
with each other. And then, don't you know? he who 
shoots pheasants makes a pheasant his decoy-bird; a fowl 
or duck he does not make use of. One who catches deer 
makes a deer his go-between, and so catches deer; a sheep 
or pig he does not make use of. Further, in order to ex- 
plore the enemy's country, one causes a person of the ene- 
my's country to commit treachery, and so on. As they are 
all things in which one depends on one of the same kind , 
there is nothing so dreadful as the same kind. So I think 
a fox is unsui'passably dreadful." 

The assembly for the most part submitted to this 
reasoning. Only one, however, went before the fox's table, 
poured sake into the cup full to the brim, and offered the 
fox the cup, saying: "As to what you have said, you are 
quite right. But as this is what all people of the Empire 
fear, and you alone do not fear, drink, please, according to 
our agreement!" Well, the fox, too, beeing such a one — 
no, a witty fellow — said : "Though you say what I have said 
agrees with reason, and you admire it, you pour sake in 
this large cup to the brim: is that an artifice to make 
me drunk and have me divulge my weak side? That is a 
strange thing." 

21. Beading Lesson. 

The Japanese Summer. 

As one understands by looking at a map, Japan 

stretches a long way from south to north, and the conditions 

of its climate are therefore very different, according to the 

place. Even if one leaves aside the cold of the Kurile islands 

Key to Japanese Grammar. 4 
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situated near the 50* degree of north latitude, and the 
heat of Formosa lying below the 22°'* and 23^'* degree, it 
is so different that, while in the regions of Kyushu it rarely 
snows even in winter, in Hokkaido there lies snow on most 
mountains during the whole year. This being so, it is almost 
a meaningless expression to say with one word: Japanese 
summer; but as I am going to speak here about the 
summer of the environs of Tokyo, here, too, summer is very 
hot. In the midday the heat in the rooms is about from 
90 to 100 degrees of Fahrenheit. On this occasion I will 
remark that the thermometers they use in Japan for the 
weather are all Fahrenheit. 

In the schools they have holidays for sixty days from 
the lO*** of July to the 10* of September, and also in all 
offices they give holidays when circumstances are favourable. 
So the students return to the country, and the officials, 
too, mostly leave for journeys to summer resorts; the other 
townsfolk, as far as they belong to the upper classes, go 
also to one or the other summer resort. As to the places 
where the people of Tokyo go to avoid the heat, there are 
among the hot-springs: Hakone, Ikao, Isobe; among the 
sea-baths : Oiso, Kamakura, etc., the most important ones ; 
but there are different ones besides. The places where the 
Europeans who stay in Japan mostly go to avoid the heat 
are Karuizawa and Nikko. 

Nikko is the place where there is the sepulchre of the 
first shogun of the family of Tokugawa, Jeyasu, a place 
where every generation has gathered as to buildings, deco- 
rations, etc., all the elegance of the Tokugawa period, without 
regretting the money. Therefore Japanese visitors do not 
leave off coming during the whole year ; but especially 
numerous are they in summer. As there are many old trees 
here at the foot of the Shinsan, it is naturally cool. 

25. Reading: Lesson. 

The Japanese Summer. 
If from Nikko one goes up the mountain-ways as far 
as two or three ri, there is a lake called Chusenji, and as 
on that way there are many waterfalls, this region is "one that 
does not know anything of summer." Karuizawa lies in the 
province of Shinshu, at the foot of the Asamayama near the 
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Shinano-Echigo railway, where it has crossed the Usui pass, 
a place that is about 3,000 feet above the sea-level. Here 
are neither hot-springs nor anything else, only the climate 
is said to be good, and it is quite astonishing how the 
Europeans go there in summer. In olden times it was a 
small post-station ; but now it is so that in summer only 
it seems to be a principal town of the Europeans. 

To return now to my account of Tokyo: As the most 
important persons, as I said before, go to other places, 
the retail dealers and such-like people feel the effect of it 
in the income of their business, they say. As it is the same 
with politicians, etc. (that is, they, too, leave the town), the 
subject-matter of newspapers also becomes scarce. 

But as in the evening the number of people who, 
cooling themselves with the fan in one hand, take a walk 
in town is large, and as besides there are many people who 
go shopping in the evening, it is very lively. Especially 
on festival-days the condition is so that groups of people 
gather before all booths. Everywhere in the streets there 
are, moreover, ice-cream shops opened, where they sell one 
glass at so and so much. 

In summer there are no flowers properly so called 
except the convolvulus. The convolvulus blossoms every mor- 
ning up to the time when the sun rises; in the daytime 
it fades away, and in the following morning another flower 
opens. Persons fond of flowers go out early, though they 
suffer from tiredness. As the sun is not yet up, and it is 
the time of morning dew, considering its being an excur- 
sion for seeing flowers in summer, it is cool and extremely 
good. The convolvulus all being artificially grown, there are 
none in public gardens; the gardener rears them, and shows 
or sells them to people. 

As I have said, if the Tokyo people say "Summer," 
it is a time of leisure; but in the country they are very 
busy; it is the highest point of the cultivation of rice, the 
breeding of silkworms, etc., and there is by no means a 
place for avoiding the sun. 

26. Beading Lesson. 

A Festival Story. 
The master ot the house held back the visitor who had 
come on the first festival to congratulate him, as he was going 
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again, saying: "Pray, don't; this side^ please!" — "Oh, 
thanks for the excellent entertainment. I had heard all was 
so nicely decorated, and so I have just now looked at the 
interior of your house for a moment. It is indeed splendid. 
Well, to-day it is a festival, the first festival of your 
daughter; it is really as good as if I had gone, say, to 
the Imperial palace. Indeed , if one sees those dolls, they 
are so nice that even a grown-up person is delighted with 
them." — "Oh, well, they are worthless things; but please 
walk in!" — "Thanks." 

There is a great uproar. On the first festival the whole 
house is drinking white sake and making noise. In the 
meantime the sky began to cover entirely with black clouds. 
Grumbling, terrible thunder at an unusual time. While they 
are thinking: "It has become a great thunderstorm; but it 
will soon be over," the grumbling becomes only more 
terrible. "Well, this is the first festival thunder; but it is 
nothing one feels well about," they say. "There are people 
who press their navel, cowardly persons creep into cup- 
boards and burn incense sticks. 1 say! shut up everywhere! 
and hurry to burn incense sticks!" Women and children all 
say "kuwabara!" until they become hoarse. That is not a 
common thing. At any rate, as there is in the godown of 
the house a bow and whizzing arrow for such a time, the 
thunder will not leave off if we don't shoot with it." While 
tbey are saying so, one of the servants comes and says: 
"Master! master!" — "What's the matter?" — "There, in 
the shop, Mr. Gembee is boasting very much. " — "Well, 
what does he say?" — "What was it? he had once shot with 
the bow and whizzing arrow. 'I cannot do it so well 
as Yorimasa, but' — he says boastingly!" — "Indeed, does 
he? he is no doubt a Kyoto man. Bring Gembee here at 
once! make haste!" After this he comes, led by many peo- 
ple. "Master, here he is!" — "So! I have heard, you were 
much boasting and saying you cannot do it so well as 
Yorimasa, or something like that, but once try to shoot 
with the bow and whizzing arrow!" — "Oh, no, sir, I cannot 
do such a thing!" — "Don't say so, but. . .'' After this they 
bring the bow and whizzing arrow from the godown and 
put it before him; so Mr. Gembee became faint. "Well, 
that is because he generally dislikes boasting so much." — 
"Well, now, make haste and shoot! there is a terrible peal 
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of thunder!" ~ Gembee being shouted at from the side, 
continually reflects while holding the bow and whizzing arrow, 
but was in a cold sweat. By his side they say, chuckling : 
"See how he looks! He can't, I think." 

Gembee is constantly at a loss what to do. "You 
must not talk great things in the presence of people," he 
said, threw the bow away, and fled. 

27. Beading: Lesson. 
The Japanese Schools. 

It is scarcely twenty or thirty years ago since in Japan 
a regulated system of schools for the whole country has 
been organised like that of to-day. Before that time — that 
is, in the age of the Tokugawa — there was only the one 
so-called "Sacred Hall," founded by the shoguns government. 
One may also call it the University of that time. Chinese 
learning and the teachings of Confucius were taught there 
to an extensive degree. Probably there were, besides, in the 
territory of each feudal lord some or other school-like 
institutions, I think; but, after all, there was no fixed 
school-system. However, in whatever village one might have 
gone, there was certainly a kind of private school called 
temple school, where the young people of the place went 
almost without exception to learn to write and read. In 
most cases the priest of the temple was the teacher of that 
school, and it is probably on account of this circumstance that 
it was called temple-school. 

After the Restoration, the Meiji government compared 
the European systems and established school regulations. 
Afterwards they added improvements to improvements, and 
arrived at what exists to-day. But to tell now briefly the 
principles of our schools: the Primary schools are those 
where a general education is imparted. They are divided 
into Ordinary and Upper Primary Schools. First, when a 
child is just six years old, it enters the Ordinary Primary 
School and completes it in four years. Only so much is 
jnade the compulsory education of the people. Next follows 
the Upper Primary School. This, too, is completed in four 
years. There is at least one Primary School in each city, 
town, and village. If you travel through the country, the 
building which first attracts your attention is the Primary 
School; its walls are white or coloured, and it is, as one 
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may say, "that place has done its utmost to make it as nice 
as possible. " 

The schools above the Primary Schools are called Middle 
Schools. Those who have completed two years of the Upper 
Primary School can enter them, and it is arranged so, that 
they complete it in five years. Middle Schools are established 
by the Prefectures; there are several in each Prefecture. 
Here the pupils receive a higher general education ; as to 
foreign languages, English is taught there. Those who have 
completed the Middle School cither return to their homes, 
or go on and enter a higher school. Special schools for 
medicine, engineering, and commercial schools are those 
where the graduates of Middle Schools enter directly, to 
study some special branch of learning. 

28. Beading Lesson. 

The Japanese Schools (conclusion). 
Further, those who think of attending the University, 
enter, after having completed the Middle School, the Upper 
Middle School, where they receive a preparatory education 
for the University. The length of the course of studies is 
three years. The .school is divided into sections, where one 
studies subjects almost verging on specialties. As to foreign 
languages , English , French , and German are taught. In 
Japan there have been five (such schools) established, at 
Tokyo, Sendai, Kyoto, Kanazawa, and Kumamoto. Having 
completed this school, one enters the University. The Uni- 
versity is divided into six Colleges: for Law, Medicine, 
Engineering, Literature, Science, and Agriculture, and each 
College is again divided into several special divisions. The 
length of the course of studies is, for medicine, four years, 
for all the others three years. There are two Universities, 
in Tokyo and Kyoto. Every year the students pass an exa- 
mination and are promoted; after completing the course 
they present a dissertation and pass an examination. Those 
who have graduated are called Doctors. For those who after 
having graduated at the University still pursue profound 
scientific researches, there is established what is called Uni- 
versity Hall, where they complete five years, and receive 
the academical degree of Professor. Apart from this system, 
there are Ordinary Normal Schools founded by the Prefec- 
tures, and a Higher Normal School established by Govern- 
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ment. There those students who intend becoming teachers 
of Primary and Middle Schools receive their education. All 
students study there at the expense of Government. Besides, 
as to private schools, Mr. Pukuzawa has founded in the 
Period of Keyo the Keyo-Gijuku at Mita, Tokyo, where 
literature, political economy, etc., are extensively taught. 
Count Okuma has founded the Waseda Special School, where 
literature, law, political economy, etc., are taught. In both 
schools the number of students is always so large that they 
are counted by thousands. There are, besides, some private 
law-schools. Technical private schools are comparatively 
few; as far as I know, only the Koshugakko at Tsukiji, 
Tokyo, and the Kogyokusha at Shiba. Both are places where 
foremen are educated for the supervision of technical works. 
Here, too, the students are numerous, and they take an 
important position in society. 

All the schools I have mentioned till now are under 
the control of the Educational Department. Besides, there 
are on the part of the Army, Military Cadets Schools, the 
Military College, the Artillery and Engineering School, the 
Military Academy; on the part of the Navy, the Naval 
College, etc., each of them imparting the education of the 
branch concerned. 

29. Reading Lesson. 

On Marriage. 

The circumstances connected with marriage differ variously 
in every country, and so also according to the period. What 
I am going to relate now is the manner in which marriage 
is performed in the present time in ray native country. 

You will probably know that in consequence of the 
Chinese Confucianism having come over to Japan and been 
flourishing for a time, even at present the relations of both 
sexes are not of the same kind as in Europe. That young 
men and women should draw each other by the hands, em- 
brace each other , and dance and spring about is not even 
thought of in dreaming. It is therefore seldom that young 
men and women know each other before the marriage. As, 
however, on entering the marriageable age, the heart of 
men turns by itself towards women, the heart of women 
towards men, the man knows more or less about women 
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through the conversation of people or otherwise. But even 
then there are many who know only the name (who have 
only a superficial knowledge). A woman, again, knows like- 
wise more or less men by name and sight ; but their number 
being small, it is difficult for her to say she wishes to 
have a husband from among them. Thus married couples 
consist of persons who did not know each other at all before. 
Now as to the proceedings. That a man once gets 
the desire to have a wife is quite natural; but in case he 
should not think so when he arrives at the proper age, his 
father will not at all be satisfied. Therefore when he is 26 
or 27 years old, his father will take the lead, and request 
some acquaintances or friends to search for a daughter-in- 
law. After one of them has discovered a girl of whom he 
says: "If he should get this one, she would be suitable," 
he tells it to the father. First he tells him briefly all 
about her surname and Christian name, lineage, education, 
and the property of her family. If the father thinks that 
would be good, he tells it to his son. If the son thinks it 
is good, he informs his father of it. 

30. Reading Lesson. 

On Marriage (continuation). 

After this the father asks the go-between somewhat in 
detail about the circumstances of the other party. He asks 
also everybody who seems to know something about the 
other party. He then goes to the neighbourhood of that 
family and secretly inquires after their position ; then he 
even goes to the girl's school and asks for the result of her 
studies, and investigates with all expedients everything con- 
cerning the other party, and especially the girl, as minutely 
as possible. If in the meantime he should hear anything 
whatever bad about them , he draws back at once ; but if 
not, and if he feels by and by inclined, then the go-be- 
tween informs also the other party (the girl's side) briefly 
of the man's position and circumstances. After this they 
begin also on the girl's side to make inquiries in the same 
way as described above. 

If in this way they have mutually made inquiries, and 
neither of them found any flaw in the other party, the father 
of the young man informs the girl's father by the go- 
between that his daughter is desired. Then, when by and 
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by they mutually say at last: "It is good," they usually 
arrange what is called the "seeing each other." This is 
the first meeting of the young man and girl. There is no 
fixed place for the meeting; but in general it is arranged 
in the theatre or at a flower-show. But this is, as the name 
says, a mere presenting one to the other; there is neither 
conversation nor anything else. They only see each other's 
stature and bearing and behaviour. If at this meeting there 
is no difference of opinion on either side, the consultation 
is said to be finished, and the so-called exchange of the 
betrothal gifts takes place. 

Formerly these betrothal gifts were very troublesome. 
On the man's side they arranged the seven articles — viz: 
a saA;e-barrel , of course filled with sake, dried cuttle-fish, 
kombu (a kind of edible seaweed), shiraga (whitened sea- 
weed, cut into fine threads), bonito, a folding fan, and a 
belt, and sent it to the girl. On the side of the girl they 
added wide trousers, and sent it to the man's house as the 
seven articles. Nowadays, however, an abridged procedure 
has become fashionable, and it seems there are many who 
make only use of a mere list of the above articles. As to 
the exchange of these betrothal gifts, they fix, of course, 
hour and day, send a messenger at the same time both on 
the man's and the girl's side, and arrange it so that the 
two messengers meet each other on the way. 

31. Reading Lesson. 

On Marriage (continuation). 
By the betrothal gifts the man and the girl have accord- 
ing to the custom made known to the world the marriage 
agreement. The meaning is that after this they must become 
husband and wife, whatever may happen. If peradventure 
one part should afterwards break the contract, it would be 
a great disgrace before the world. As there is nobody who 
would make such a man or girl the object of consultation 
about marriage, one may well say such a thing does not 
happen at all. If these betrothal gifts are settled, they 
have a day fixed by the go-between for the marriage cere- 
mony. When the day is fixed, they become very busy on 
the girl's side with supplying the wardrobe and household 
things. The amount of this supply is different ; usually they 
are, besides wearing apparel, hair and other ornaments, and 
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covering for the feet, such as things necessary for sewing, 
women's finery, folding-screens, musical instruments, bed- 
linen, mattresses, etc. 

Two or three days before the wedding, they send these 
articles to the man's house. For accomplishing this they 
put the above things into three chests of drawers, two long 
boxes, and other suitable vessels, put them on a so-called 
litter, and have them all carried in seven loads. Over each 
load they spread a large curtain with the family badge 
left undyed, called "oilcloth," and arrange it so that the 
load under it cannot be seen. From appearance it looks 
like something very majestic. When at last the day fixed 
for the wedding approaches, first of all the bride, as the 
principal person, with her parents, then the relations, and 
the most intimate persons among their acquaintances drive 
to the bridegroom's house. As to the hour, they commonly 
choose when it is getting dusk. Also on the bridegroom's 
side first of all his parents, then the relations and friends 
meet together, and when they are ready and waiting, they 
enter a room and greet each other for the first time. 

The man and woman, however, who are to become hus- 
band and wife, are not present at this meeting. The man, 
as it is his own house, is staying somewhere. For the 
bride there is a special room prepared. In this room she 
puts on her wedding garment. These clothes are so that 
they are entirely black, white, and red. When all prepa- 
rations are finished, they go into the room designed for 
the ceremony. 

32. Reading Lessou. 

On Marriage (conclusion). 
Upon this the bridegroom also puts on an entirely 
black coat adorned with the family badge, and wide trousers, 
and enters the room ; he sits down opposite to the bride. 
This is the second meeting. In the alcove auspicious pic- 
tures are hung up everywhere, and between the two per- 
sons a set of three saA:e-cups is put properly on a wooden 
stand. By its side there is a stand with cranes, tortoises, 
pine trees, bamboos, plum trees, etc., all really nicely made 
of seaweed and dried cuttle-fish. This is called sakana (food 
eaten with sake). 
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On the right side of the bridegroom and bride the go- 
between and his wife attend — the husband on the bride- 
groom, his wife on the bride — and two girls with sa/ce-vessels 
are waiting, one on the bridegroom, the other on the bride. 
To one vessel a female butterfly, to the other a male 
butterfly is attached. The sake in them is, of course, 
Japanese wine. Then they begin with the so-called "three 
times three are nine cups." Bach cup is offered and received 
three times by the bride and the bridegroom. ; with three 
cups this is just nine times. Between one cup and the 
other they eat each time of the above sakana. However, 
on the side of the bride there is always an assistant — 
namely, the attending wife of the go-between. When 
the nine cups are finished, the go-between sings the follow- 
ing auspicious song, and this finishes the ceremony of 
the cups. 

"The four seas, their waves are quiet, the Empire, 
too, is settled. The periodical winds do not make th^ 
branches rustle; such an age it is." 

With this the bridegroom and bride have entirely become 
husband and wife. As in this room the relations and acquaint- 
ances of both of them are sitting in a row on special seats, 
the go-between leads the newly married couple to them, 
and publishes the fact that he has just happily finished the 
wedding-ceremonies, after which he makes the new couple 
sit down by the side of each other on seats prepared before- 
hand. Then there are refreshments — sake, cake, etc. — handed 
round, and at eleven o'clock the company breaks up, and 
the relations and acquaintances of the young wife all return 
home. 

Within a week the young wife goes to her parents' 
house and stays there for two or three nights. This is 
called "returning to the parents' house." After this is over, 
the young wife goes to the house of her husband, and with 
this the ceremonies connected with marriage are entirely 
finished. After this it is as the saying goes: "You live to 
a hundred, I to ninety-nine, until both of us have grey 
hair." 
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33. Beading Lesson. 

Dislike to the Letter "shi." 
"Gons'ke! Gons'ke!" called the master. Gonske was 
just sitting in the sun in a corner of the kitchen, and said 
to himself: "What's the matter? This damned habit of calling 
me Gons'ke! Gons'ke! from morning till night. Not a bit, 
not a moment he ever leaves me in peace. As I am only 
a human being, it seems to be right so. If I were an old 
coat or something of the kind, I should be worn out long 
since. To-day I shall not answer so readily." 

"Gons'ke! Gons'ke!" 

"Again this damned way of calling me !" 

"Gons'ke! Are you not there? Though I have already 
been calling several times before, have you not heard it ? 
I say! Gons'ke!" 

"Oh, have you been calling me?" 

"I have been calling; why have you not come, then?" 

"But I have come, for I am here." 

"You must always have the last word. First of all, is 
it not disrespectful to be standing before me? You have 
to squat down and hear what I am going to say! " 

"Indeed, have I? Well I am squatting. Please tell me 
what I can do for you." 

"Put some fire on this tobacco-tray, and bring it here!'' 

"All right, sir. But if I would put fire on the tobacco- 
tray, a terrible scene would be the result." 

"Why?" 

"You ask why; but the tobacco-tray is made of wood, 
and if I should put fire on it, it would begin to burn at 
once, and a fire would break out, I think." 

"You are a cavillous fellow. What then, ought I to say?" 

"If you excuse yourself and ask me, I will tell you. 
Properly speaking, I wish you to tell me: 'Put some fire 
on the ashes in the firepan on the tobacco-tray!'" 

"You are a bothering fellow. Then do as you have 
said, and bring it here!" 

"All right." 

So saying, Gons'ke went to the kitchen to fetch some fire 
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34. Reading Lesson. 

Dislike to the Letter "shi" (continuation). 

Then the master thought: "Why is our Gons'ke so pert? 
Whatever it may be, I cannot say anything without his 
cavilling at my words. He is a fellow whom one must get 
angry with. Anyhow, I should like to have my revenge." 

When Gons ke came in with the tobacco-tray and, after 
piitting it before his master, was going out again, his master 
called him to stay, and said: "Gons'lse, you always take an 
air as if you were knowing everything; but can you an- 
swer every question I may ask you?" 

"Whether I can? can? Though you are my master, is 
that not rather an impolite expression? I beg your pardon; 
but I think there is almost nothing in this world which 
this Gons'ke does not know. Nevertheless, to express doubt 
is impolite. Ask whatever you like." 

"Then I shall ask; but . . . ." So saying he clapped 
his hands and said: "Well, I have just clapped my hands. 
Do yon know whether my right hand has sounded or my 
left?" 

"Haha! An absurd question you ask." 

So saying, he was going to the kitchen, but his master 
stopped him, calling: "I say! Where are you going? You 
must not run away." 

"I don't run away. I am just standing on this thre- 
shold. Now guess whether I am going out or entering." 

"You speak nonsense. If I should say: 'You are going 
out,' you would enter; If I should say: 'You are entering,' 
you would go out." 

"Now see! What you asked me is just the same thing. 
If I should say. 'The right has sounded,' you would say: 
'It was the left.' If I should say: 'The left ,' you would 
say: 'The right.' How is it — have you given in?" 

"All right, then." 

"I don't understand 'All right.' If you have given 
in, then positively acknowledge it by saying: 'I have given in.' 

"Well then, I have given in." 

"Then I'll forgive you." 
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35. Beading Lesson. 

Dislike to the Letter "'sM" (continuation). 

"Then there is one more question I wish to ask you." 
So saying, he poured some warm water into a tea-cup, 
covered it with a lid, put it before Gons'ke, and said: 
"Can you drink this warm water? But you must not take 
off the lid.'' 

"What! you say: 'Drink this . . . ." 

"Quite so." 

"All right. 1 11 show yoa how I drink it without 
taking off the lid. But the water in this cup is awfully 
hot, and though I am afraid of troubling you, please pour 
some cold water in!" 

"All right." So saying, he was going to take off the 
lid; but Gons'ke stopped him and said: 

"Wait a bit! You must not take off the lid. Pour the 
water in just as it is!" 

"Is there anybody who could do this?" 

"Then I am very sorry for your sake; but I cannot 
drink this warm water, either. How is it? Are you defeated 
in one go?" 

"All right, then." 

"Again you say : 'AH right.' If you are defeated, say 
clearly: 'I am defeated." 

"Then, I am defeated. But there is one more question 
I wish to ask you. As you see, there is a tiger painted 
on this wall-paper. I wish to have it fettered by you; but 
can you do that?" 

"What! Am I to fetter a painted tiger? That is an 
easy thing. I'll show you at once how I fetter it." 

So saying, he brought a rope from the kitchen, and 
stretching it out with both hands, he stood before the wall- 
paper and said: "I am sorry for your sake; put please drive 
the tiger out this way. Within the bamboo-grove one can- 
not act as one wishes to do. So please drive it quickly out!" 

"Tou rascal! Can a person drive out a painted tiger?" 

"Then I must refuse, too. How is it? Are you defeated 
once more?" 

"All right, as I am defeated, go away!' 

Gons'ke went very proudly to the kitchen. After this 
his master thought: "Why is our Gons'ke so clever? And 
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that he puts me to silence again and again makes me 
angry? Is there no means to take a good revenge? — Oh, 
there's a good idea. Children often play what they call: 
'Dislike to the letter 'shi." If I forbid Gons'ke the letter 
'shi' from this moment, that fellow will be in a difficulty. 
That's the best thing I could do." 

36. Reading Lesson. 

Dislike to the Letter "shi" (continuation). 

"Gons'ke! Gons'ke!" 

"Again this damned way of calling me. Aha! he re- 
grets about what has just occurred, and seems to have found 
out some means of taking revenge. Wait! After letting him 
call two or three times more, I shall go." 

"Gons'ke! Gons'ke! Are you not there?" 

"Wait! Let him call once morel" 

"Gons'ke! Does it not seem as if you were grumbling 
something to yourself there? Won't you come quickly?" 

Meanwhile Gons'ke had come into the shadow of the 
sliding-door. Suddenly he raised his voice: "I say! What 
is the matter?" 

"Oh, you have frightened me! When did you come 
there? Who makes me call so often and then cries with 
such a foolish, loud voice? Come in!" 

"I am in. What can I do for you?" 

"There is nothing particular, only an order I have to 
give you. Really, it is this. I dislike by nature things 
which are of a bad omen. Now, if I reflect, there is not 
in the world a letter of so bad an omen as the letter 'shi.'* 
Firstly, the words 'to die,' 'to lose one's position' are 
always unlucky; 'to become bankrupt,' and so on, is really 
a nasty word. I think therefore the syllable 'shi' shall 
never be said in my house, and so you must not say it 
either from to-day." 

"What do you say? I must not say the letter 'shi' 
from to-day? Then I am frightened. Such a difficult thing^ 
I cannot do." 

"What! You cannot? Then, as I don't like it, I shall 
dismiss you at once. So think what you are doing." 



* The following part of thiB story concerns words with the 
ominous syllable "shi". The English translation cannot therefore 
be understood without the Japanese text. 
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"I am at a loss, indeed. If I am dismissed now, I am 
really at a loss. If there is such a thing, why have you 
not deigned to tell me when 1 was presented to you for 
the first time? If you say so now, I am quite at a loss." 

"If you can't, go away. But your wages which you 
have entrusted to me till now I shall not give you. So 
think what you are doing." 

"Indeed I am at a loss. 'If you can't, go away! The 
wages I am entrusted with I shall not give you.' That is 
unjust; but as it is my master who says so, there is no- 
thing to be done. I shall do it." 

"Then, as I told you, you will not say the letter 
'shi any more?" 

"Well, I shall take care." 

37. Beadiag' Lesson. ' 

Dislike to the Letter "shi" (continuation). 

"All right. Then, if from to-day you say that letter, 
I shall make you serve me one year without wages for 
punishment. With this warning take good care!" 

"What's that? If I say one letter, I am to serve one 
year without wages? All right. I shall not say it ; but if you 
say it, it does not matter, does it? You say, only I must 
not use the letter 'shi' ; if you say it, it will do no harm." 

"There you are right. Prom to-day I shall not say 
it, either." 

"So it ought to be. But what will you do, if by 
chance you say the letter 'shi'f If there is a punishment 
only for myself, but none at all for you, that will be un- 
fair. Our contract being, if I say that letter, I shall serve 
one year without wages, you ought also to inflict a suitable 
punishment upon yourself." 

"All right. If I utter even the one letter, I shall give 
you whatever you may wish." 

"If it is settled so, I shall not say it any more from 
to-day." 

"All right." 

"Have you not at once said it already?" 

"As I had not settled it yet, it could not be helped.'' 

"Again you have said it." 

"Then, as a proof that I will not say it any more, 
I'll clap my hands. Now I shall not say it any more." 
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"Please wait a bit. My. . . that won't do. I shall write 
the letter shi on the palm of my hand and lick it off. 
I shall not say it any more." 
"Certainly don't say it!" 
"I shall not, but don't say it yourself!" 
'Then, as there is nothing more to do now, go out!" 
Gons'ke got up and went to the kitchen. After this 
his master thought again : "Is there no contrivance of mak- 
ing Gons'ke say the letter 'shi'? .... There I have it. If 
I should ask him: 'Gonske, have you drawn water?' he 
would certainly answer: 'I have drawn some.' Gons'ke! 
have you drawn water already?" 

"Yes, sir, I have. . . done it already." 
"Then, all ri. . . that won't do; it is good." — "Well, 
I never! he is a stubborn fellow. What must I do?" — 
While he was talking so to himself, he was continually 
racking his brain ; but when he had pressed out the in- 
telligence of his whole life, he at last devised apian: "Oh, 
that 's good. If I put 4,444 mon in small coins, and tell 
him so: 'Gons'ke, count this!' he will certainly say: 'First 
give me a cord for stringing the cash.' Then if I make him 
squat for a long time, he will, as he is not accustomed to 
squatting, surely say : 'My feet have become numb.' When 
he then counts this cash, as there are just 4,444 mon, he 
will among so many shi say that letter at least once." 

38. Beading Lesson. 

Dislike to the Letter "shi" (conclusion). 

"Gons'ke !" 

"Oh, have you called me?" 

"Squat down here!" 

"I am squatting. Fire away!" 

"What way of squatting is that? There's one foo . . . 
one tootsy looking out. Won't you draw it in?" 

"Is it right so?" 

"All right now." 

"What am I to do?" 

"Count that cash there!" 

("Aha! he says "count"). "All right. However, to 
count small coins is difficult. Please give me therefore a 
stri. . . — no, that won't do — give me something twisted 
like a rope with a knot at one end!" 

Key to Japanese Grammai. 6 
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"Is it tLis?" 

"This is it. How do you call this? Try to tell me!" 

"I can also not say it." 

"Indeed you cannot." 

So saying, he put the coins on a string, and began to 
count. But as Gons'ke was not accustomed to squatting 
according to the rules of good behaviour, his feet began to 
become numbed, and because it was extremely painful, his 
master discovered that he collected dust and put it to his 
forehead. 

"Grons'ke! What is the matter with you?" 

"Well, that . . . what 's its name, my feet have become 
umbed." 

"What do you mean by umbed?" 

"If you don't understand that, then kumbed, lumbed, 
mumbed, the following letter it is." 

"Well, count the cash now!" 

"One thousand, two thousand, three thousand (he 
mumbles); one hundred, two hundred, three hundred (he 
mumbles); ten, twenty, thirty (he mumbles); one, two, 
three (he mumbles). That's a devise of yours, is it not?" 

"What's the result? If you have finished counting, why 
don't you say it quickly?" 

"I am very sorry for your sake, but please put up 
the abacus a moment." 

"All right, then." 

"First put aside three thousand." 

"All right. Now?" 

"One thousand ; then three hundred, then a hundred ; 
again, thirty, then ten; again, three mon, then one mon. 
If you add this all together, how much is it?" 

"Such a rascal! He thinks of making me say it. After 
you have got so far, try to say it!" 

"Oh, can't you say it? Then I'll say it. Quatre thousand, 
quatre hundred, quatre times ten, quatre mon. If this is bad, 
then three thousand and one thousand, three hundred and 
one hundred, three times ten and ten, three mon and one 
mon. How is it? Are you defeated?" 

"You are a stubborn fellow." 

"W^ell, as you said the one syllable, I can take this cash." 
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■ With each newly-learnt language one wins a new soul.> Charles V. 

■At the end of the IS" century the world Is ruled by the Interest for 
trade and traffic; it breaks through the barriers which separate 
the peoples and ties up new relations between the nations. > 

William 11. 

„duUus Groos, Publisher, has for the last thirty years been devoting his 
special attention to educational works on modern languages, and has published 
a large number of class-boohs for the study of those modern languages most 
generally spohen. In this particular department he is in our opinion unsur- 
passed by any other German publisher. The series consists of 160 volumes 
of different sizes which are all arranged on the same system, as is easily 
seen by a glance at the grammars which so closely resemble one another 
that an acquaintance with one greatly facilitates the study of the others. 
This is no small advantage in these exacting times when the knowledge of one 
language alone is hardly deemed sufficient. 

The textbooks of the Gaspey-Otfo-Sauer method have, within the 
last ten years, acquired an universal reputation, increasing in pro- 
portion as a knowledge of living languages has become a necessity of modern 
life. The chief advantages, by which they compare favorably loith thousands 
of similar books, are lowness of price and good appearance, the happy union 
of theory and practice, the clear scientific basis of the grammar proper com- 
bined with practical conversational exercises, and the system, here 
conceived for the first time and consistently carried out, by which the pupil is 
really taught to speak and write the foreign language. 

The grammars are all divided into two parts, commencing with a 
systematic explanation of the rules for pronunciation, and are again sub- 
divided into a number of Lessons. Each Part treats of the Parts of Speech 
in succession, the first giving a rapid sketch of the fundamental rules, which 
are explained more fully in the second. 
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Method &aspey-Otto-Sauer 

for the study of modern languages. 

The rules appear to us to be clearly given, ihey are explained by examples, 
and the exercises are quite sufficient. 

To this method is entirely due the enormous success with which the 
Gaspey-Otto-Sauer textbooks have met; most other grammars either 
content themselves with giving the theoretical exposition of the grammatical 
forms and trouble the pupil with u, confused mass of the most far-fetched 
irreguldrities and exceptions without ever applying them, or go 
to the other extreme, and simply teach him to repeat in a parrot- 
like manner a few colloquial phrases without letting him grasp the 
real genius of the foreign language. 

The system referred to is easily discoverable: 1. in the arrangement of 
the grammar; 2. in the endeavour to enable the pupil to understand a 
regular text as soon as possible, and above all to teach him to speaJe the 
foreign language; this latter point was considered by the authors so particu- 
larly characteristic of their works, that they have styled them — to distinguish 
them from other works of a similar kind — Conversational Crramniars. 

The first series comprises manuals for the use of Englishmen and 
consists of 38 volumes. 

Our admiration for this rich collection of works, for the method dis- 
played and the fertile genius of certain of the authors, is increased when ive 
examine the other series, which are intended for the use of foreigners. 

In these works the chief difficulty under which several of the authors 
have laboured, has been the necessity of teaching a language in a foreign 
idiom; not to mention the peculiar difficulties which the German idiom offers ' 
in writing school-books for the study of that language. 

We must confess that for those persons who, from a practical point 
of view, wish to learn a foreign language sufficiently well to enable them to 
write and speaJc it with ease, the authors have set down the grammatical 
rides in such u, way, that it is equally easy to understand and to learn them. 

Moreover, we cannot but commend the elegance and neatness of the type 
and binding of the books. It is doubtless on this account too that these 
volumes have been received with so much favour and that several have reached 
such a large circulation. 

We willingly testify that the whole collection gives proof of much care 
and industry, both with regard to the aims it has in view and the way in 
which these have been carried out, and, moreover, reflects great credit on the 
editor, this collection being in reality quite an exceptional thing of its kind." 

. . . . t. 
(Extract from the Literary Review.) 
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Key to the Japanese Conv. -Grammar by Plaut .... . . . 

Modern Persian Conversation-Grammar by St. Clair-Tisdall 
Key to the Mod. Persian Convers.-Grammar by St. Clair-Tisdall 

Portugnese Conversation-Grammar by Kordgien and Kunow 
Key to the Portuguese Convers.-Grammar by Kordgien and Kunow 

ICussian Conversation-Grammar by Motti. 2. Ed 

Key to the Kussian Convers.-Grammar by Motti. 2. Ed. ... 

Elementary Russian Grammar by Motti. 2. Ed. ... . . . 

Key to the Elementary Russian Grammar by Motti. ?. Ed. 

Russian Reader by Werkhaupt and Roller 

Spanish Conversation-Grammar by Sauer - de Arteaga. 7. Ed. 
Key to the Spanish Convers.-Grammar by Sauer -de Arteaga. 5. Ed. 

Elementary Spanish Grammar by Pavia 

Spanish Reader by Sauer-Rohrich. 2. Ed 

Spanish Dialogues by Sauer-Corkran 

Elementary Swedish Grammar by Port 

Arabic Edition. 
Kleine deutsche Sprachlehre fiir Araber von Hartmann . . . . 

Jk.rmenian Ed.ition- 
Blementary English Grammar for Armenians by Gulian . . . 
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Schliissel dazu v. Cattaneo. (Nur fur Lehrer und zum Selbstunterricht.) 3. Aufl 
Italienisches Konversations-Lesebuch v. Sauer. 5. Aufl. 
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Schlussel dazu v. Petraris ..... 
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Ifieclerlaiidische Konversations-Grammatik v. Valette 
Schliissel dazu v. Valette ... , . 
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Suahili Worterbuch v. Seidel 
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French Editions. 

Grammaire allemande par Otto-Nicolas. 17. ]i)d 

Corrig6 des thfemes de la Grammaire allemande par Otto-Nicolas. 6. &d. 

Petite grammaire allemande par Otto-Verrier. 9. !^d 

Lectures allemandes par Otto. I. part. 6. lild . . . 

Lectures allemandes par Otto. II. part. 5. Iild 

Lectures allemandes par Otto. III. part. 2. !^d 

Brstes deutsches Lesebuch. von Verrier . . . 

Conversations allemandes par Otto. 4. ^d 

Grammaire anjgflaise par Mauron-Verrier. 9. lild 

CorrigS des thfemes de la Srammaire anglaise par Mauron-Verrier. 3. :fid. . . 

Petite grammaire anglaise par Mauron. 5. Sd 

Lectures anglaises par MaurOn. 2. lild 
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Grammaire rnsse par Fuchs. 3. fid . . 

Corrigd des themes de la Grammaire russe par Fuchs. 3. id. . 

Petite grammaire russe par Motti 

Corrig^ des thfemes de la petite grammaire russe par Motti 

Lectures russes par Werkhaupt et Holler 

Grammaire espagnole par Sauer-Serrauo. 5. fid 

Corrige des themes de la gramm. espagn. par Sauer-Serrano. 4. jftd. . . 

Petite grammaire espagnole par Tanty . 

Lectures espagnoles par Sauer-Rohricli. 2. fid 

Petite grammaire suedoise par Fort 
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Grammatica elementare inglese di .Pavia. 3. Ed 
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Grammatica allema por Otto-Prevot. 2. Ed 

Chave da Grammatica allema por Otto-Prevot 
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U-onman Editions. 
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Gramatica i'ranceisa de Leist . 
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Spanisli Editions. 
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Gramatica inglesa por Pavia 
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Gramatica franccsa por Tanty 
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in two languages ; 



English-German 

English-French . 

English-Italian 

English-Spanish 

Pran9ais-Italien 

Pran9ais-Espagnol . 

Deutsch-Franzosisch 

Deutsch-Italienisch 

Deutsoh-Rumanisch 

Dentsch-Spanisch 

Deutsch-Russisch . 



in three languages: 

English-German-French. 13. Ed. . . 

in fonr languages: 
English-German-Frenoh-Italian 
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«As long as Bellamy's 'state of the future' is no fact yet, as long as 
there are millionaires and Social Democrats, until every cobbler can stejD 
on to the scene of his handicraft, fitted out with an academic education, 
so long will private tuition be a necessity. 

Since no pedagogic considerations fetter the private tutor, one should 
think that the choice of a classbook could not be a difficult matter for him ; 
for it is understood, and justly so, that any book is useful if only the 
teacher is of any use. But the number of those who write granimars, from 
the late respected Dr. Ahn down to those who merely write in order to 
let their own small light shine is too large. Their aim, after all, is to 
place the pupil as soon as possible on his own feet i. e. to render a teacher 
superfluous, and to save time and money. 

Then the saying holds good: «They shall be known by their works*, 
and for that reason we say here a few words in favour of the books of the 
Gaspey-Otto-Sauer Method which have been published by Mr. Julius Groos. 

Valuable though these books have proved themselves to be for the 
use. at school, it is for private tuition that they are absolutely indispensable. 
They just contain what I claim for such books, not too much and not too 
little. The chapters of the various volumes are easily comprehended and 
are arranged in such a way that they can well be mastered from one 
lesson to the other; besides, the subject-matter is worked out so as to lead 
the pupil from the commencement to converse in the foreign tongue. 

What success these books have met with will best be seen from the ever 
increasing number of their publications which comprise, in different groups re- 
lating to Englishmen, Germans, Frenchmen, Italians, Spaniards, Russians etc. etc. 
not less than 160 works the following volumes of which I have successfully 
used myself and am still using for the instruction of Germans : — the French 
grammar (24'^ edition), the English grammar (21''. edition), the Spanish, 
Italian, Dutch, and Russian grammars; for English and French students: — 
the German grammar, not to mention minor auxiliary works by the same firm. 

It is surprising what splendid results one can obtain by means of this 
method in a period of 6 to 12 months. After such a course the student 
is enabled to instruct himself in commercial correspondence in a foreign 
language without a master's helping hand.» ( . . . . ) 

The Publisher is untiringly engaged in extending the range of educa- 
tional works issuing from his Press. A number of new books are now in 
course of preparation. 

The new editions are constantly improved and kept up to date. 
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